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7 $1,000,000 in Orders in One Week: Liquid Carbonic Sets a New Sales High 


Fa How You Can Turn Adjustment Squabbles into Sales Capital — By R. R. Aurner 
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* 5,000 Buyers Tell What Kinds of Advertisements They Like—An MRCA Survey 


* ICA Cleans Out 250,000 Cases of Canned Foods in Nation-Wide Sales Drive 


& Significant Trends — Bruce Crowell — Marketing Flashes — Sales Letters 


IN THE“ WOOD ROOM" of a Kimberly-Clark mill there are 
three jobs that no machines can perform—selection, 
inspection and rejection of the logs on the way to the 
grinders. Nothing but flawless pieces of new, fresh spruce 
are used, and a score of keen eyed men with husky arms, 
and a knowledge of what is required, see to it that 
nothing else gets by. 

A log tried to get through with a piece of clinging 
bark. The bark may be no bigger than a quarter, but 
out it goes. A little further on another log reveals a resi- 
nous knot, but that is as far as it gets. Yanked out of 
line the knot is drilled. Another log is suspected of hav- 
ing a decayed heart, so hands reach out and a splitter 
confirms the suspicion—it will never see the grinder. 

Bad spots, caused by woodpeckers and ants and from 
deer in the forest rubbing velvet from their antlers, are 
quickly spotted and cared for. As a dentist cleans a cavity, 


HAND PICKED LOGS 


so do machines remove everything that will not make 
good paper. An occasional log may look like elongated 
Swiss cheese by the time our men in the “wood room” 
get through handling it, but like all wood that reaches 
the grinders it is pure material. 

The hand picking of logs is but one of the many pre- 
cautions we take in order that there may be delivered to 
our Customers printing papers that will meet exacting re- 
quirements and an economical job. 

If you are a buyer of printing, a printer, or a publisher, 
find out just what these modern papers can do for you 
towards improving the readability of your messages while 
definitely lowering costs. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 West 
Sixth Street. 

This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Sty fect 


Kind Lo your eye. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


otoplate 


Loth sides. alike 
PRINTING PAPERS 


IT REACHES YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 


Contd lo Catt’ 


More than 5,300,000 fami- 
lies get this magazine each 
week-end... enjoy its top- 
notch fiction and articles.. 

stop, look and shop thru 
its brilliant color ads—A 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
AUDIENCE THAT YOUR 


PRODUCT NEEDS! 
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iT LISTS YOUR 
DEALERS 


S ty ty Cty | 


Here’s the magazine color 
page that the trade wants 

. that can change dealer 
listings in each of 24 key 
markets...that covers these 
markets 3 to 5 times as thor- 
oughly as other magazines 
—AT PAGE-PER-THOUSAND 


SAVINGS UP TO 54%! 
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Over 40 Project 


Only three government civil service jobs are open to people 
over 40 years of age—night watchman, janitor, and scrubwoman. 
Many businesses refuse to hire employes over 40, partly because 
workmen's and group insurance regulations discriminate against 
them. When lay-offs are necessary, employes over 40 are the 
first to go. Yet this country has an estimated 20,000,000 men 
and women over 40. 


Citing these facts, the Over 40 Project, a “non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-partisan” organization, has launched a national cam- 
paign to better conditions for those over 40. Headquarters are in 
New York. Next year, according to G. Hodges, advertising 
manager, it will spend $100,000 to help the forgotten man and 
woman. 


Among its objectives the Project “proposes to have business 
balance its personnel so it will employ 40% of its help from the 
ranks of those over 40"; it will urge legislation to alter the 
Social Security Act so that those out of work can benefit after 40, 
and not wait until they are 65; and it will develop plans for 
hospitalization and funeral benefits for the middle-aged. Efforts 
will be made at this session of Congress to have the House pass 
a bill removing age disqualifications for civil service examinations, 
The Senate passed such a bill at its last session, 


With the birth rate falling and the number of older people 
rising, employers must recognize, willy-nilly, that gray hairs are 
not synonymous with total decrepitude. Maybe the Over 40 
Project is starting a movement that will make the world safe for 
the middle-aged. Right now it claims 100,000 members, with 
20,000,000 as the goal. Their dues of ten cents a month can buy 
a lot of advertising. 


“Race Woman” 


Over 8,000,000 Negroes live in the South, 60.6% of the nation’s 
total. Though their average individual purchasing power is low, 
in the mass they represent a profitable market, as firms that have 
employed Negro representatives to develop sales have discovered. 


Sometimes, however, northern companies are slow to appreciate 
the sales that proper cultivation of this market can bring. It took 
E. Musette Christian, Negro stenographer of Memphis, a long 
time to convince the Spool Cotton Co., New York, that she could 
make J. and P. Coat’s and Clark’s ONT thread popular brands 
among the South’s Negro needlewomen. 


The young girl knitted and crocheted dresses for herself, about 
three years ago, which were immediately envied by her friends. 
She made and sold more dresses, then began to teach knitting and 
crocheting. Her classes grew, and she suggested to Spool Cotton 
Co. that here was a potential demand well worth fostering. Every 
student-knitter was using the company’s thread and hearing its 
praises sung by Volunteer Demonstrator Christian. 


Skeptical at first, the company’s district salesman finally allowed 
her a small commission on thread sold through her classes. At 
the end of a year and a half of constantly increasing business she 
was made a Spool Cotton ‘“‘demonstrator-instructress.” Her job, 


as proudly described by a Memphis Negro paper, “happens to be 
the only position of its kind held by a race woman or any other 
woman for any company in the world.” 


She thereupon organized classes in 17 Tennessee schools, at 
Tuskegee Institute, and others of the South’s 116 Negro schools 
and colleges. “Methods were taught and brands stressed through 
course outline and content tests.” Three fashion revues have been 
sponsored in the interest of Spool Cotton Co. Says Instructress 
Christian, “I have a mailing list of 980 persons working directly 
with organized groups—teachers of home economics, home dem- 
onstration agents, presidents of Federated Clubs. Daily I receive 
letters asking for instruction, with promises for complete coopera- 
tion so far as the advertising goes.” 


The Negro press has been generous in praise of this pioneering. 
And, unlike white folks’ newspapers, the Negro journals do not 
hesitate to mention brand names. Commented the Memphis 


World: 


“After seeing that her classes were well organized and sold on 
the use of J. and P. Coat’s and Clark’s ONT threads . . . Miss 
Christian’s great success is due largely to the fact that she 
encourages the use of the best cotton thread made and sells her 
brand to all of her students. Results are that the colored women 
in the South are wearing the most beautiful crocheted and knitted 
garments of women anywhere. 


“Miss Christian has done what every ambitious young person 
with plenty of pluck behind them can do and that is to make a 
place for themselves with concerns where the race group is 
spending its money by proving the buying power of a particular 
group. There are many other fields that need pioneering by 
Negroes and there is room in this field for many more.’ 


Solves Housing Problem 


If the Duke of Windsor had gone through with his plan to 
study housing in the U. S., he might well have looked into the 
solution Ted Dealey (of the Dallas News) found for the “high- 
cost-of-building-material” problem. In the summer of 1936 he 
built a playhouse for his little girl, using for material the paper 
cores that are usually considered a nuisance to newspaper plants. 


Wishing to demonstrate the commercial possibilities of cores, 
Dealey put an ad in the News, offering to give them away to 
anyone who wanted to build a cabin like his, and more than 200 
persons responded. Several houses have since been constructed of 
this by-product of pubiishing. 


Dealey believes a market might be built up tor these paper 
cores, and that newspapers might be able to sell them for, say 
10 cents each, instead of having to pay to have them hauled 
away. 
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Vewsprint was once rolled around these logs. 
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WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM 


IN CHICAGO? 


Are you getting your full quota of sales from the rich 
Chicago market? Have you complete distribution? Are 
you missing some good wholesale or retail outlets? 
What is your toughest competition? 


Do you want the honest, straight-from-the-shoulder 
answers to these questions .. . “cold turkey” facts, 
not “sugar-coated” guesses? The Chicago Evening 
American Merchandising staff have made it their 


business to know your business—and all businesses 
in this man’s—and woman’s—town. 


Without obligation on your part, call or write the 
nearest office of Hearst International Advertising 


Service (Rodney E. Boone, General Manager), for 


information about the Chicago market. 


* 


CHICAGO } ii! AMERICAN 


~--a good newspaper 
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NEW YORK 
SALES MEETING 


/to9 a.m. 


Seven may seem an ungodly hour to you; but in WABC’s 


market of 14,000,000 people, hundreds of thousands of radios 


are already making the morning brighter.* 


Alert advertisers, who have watched the 7 to 9 A.M. radio 
audience in the East nearly double itself in the past four years, 


have come to consider these the golden hours of the day. 


WABC starts the weekday day with a 6:45 eye-opener. At 7:00, 
things get going with a bang. The WABC Morning Almanac, 
starring Phil Cook, delivers 55 minutes of hilarity, well salted 
with worthwhile tips on this and that. Extensive personal- 
interview studies show this feature the most popular early- 
morning program in the New York area. This tested program is 
available for sponsorship, in whole or in part, on WABC locally 


at the low, before-8:00 A.M. rate. 


At 7:55 Commentator Dan Seymour (sponsored by Baume 


Bengué) takes over for five minutes to spread the day’s news. 


The 8:00 to 9:00 hour has recently been made available for local 
advertising either as a unit or in fractional lots. Washington's 
famous Arthur Godfrey is sponsored here three days a week by 


Kreml, Barbasol, Musterole and Zemo. 


This golden hour of easy-to-take music is your chance to hold 
a sales meeting with more housewives at one gulp than you'll 
find anywhere else in the country. And you reach them in a 


buying mood, just before the shopping day starts! 


Speak to RADIO SALES about rates and programs and time. 


Transcriptions are accepted. 


*The majority of them are in tune with New York’s most popular 
station: the key station of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
(Surveys over the past five years have consistently ranked WABC 
first in listeners in New York.) 


RADIO SALES 


A DIVISION OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


NEW YORK » CHICAGO + DETROIT» LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO 
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The total labor cost for building the playhouse was $40. But 
Dealey later decided to doll the house up a bit on the inside, and 
so, as he says, “I put in a composition flooring, louvres in the 
eaves at the front and back of the house, put in a three-ply maple 
ceiling, added the artificial chimney and did a lot of electrical 
work and painting. The total cost of this later work came to 
more than $200, but of course the little house is fitted up inside 
now almost like a room in my residence. 


“As to its durability, if the logs are kept painted I see no 
reason why they shouldn't last as hong as brick or wood. It is 
necessary, however, first to treat them with linseed oil and then 
keep them painted at all times so that the moisture cannot get 
into the composition material out of which the cores are con- 
structed. This composition consists mainly of paper and glue.” 


To carry out the journalistic note, the walls of the house Dealey 
built for his daughter Patsy are lined with newspaper mats. A 
more strikingly modern effect was attained by a group of Dallas 
Boy Scouts who merely painted the cores of their house, to form 
an interesting frame for their brick fireplace. 


For Patsy’s house, 160 cores were used; but 300 cores went 
into the Boy Scouts’ 12 x 18-foot cabin. A five-room house, built 
near Dallas by Mr. and Mrs. Parker V. Lucas, looks like one of 
those high-priced “log cabins’’ seen in Summer communities. It is 
made up of approximately 1,500 cores, most of which were split 
lengthwise. 


Chase & Sanborn Offers 


A lot of little boys and girls whose mammas and papas drink 
Chase and Sanborn coffee will probably wake up on Christmas 
morning and find the comical face of Charlie McCarthy winking 
“Merry Christmas” over their stocking tops. At least that’s the 
suspicion—and hope—of J. Walter Thompson, agency for Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 


Charlie is one of advertising’s latest premium offers. If you 
drink four bags of Chase and Sanborn “‘dated’’ coffee, save the 
labels and send them in, Chase and Sanborn will swap you a 
cardboard reproduction of Edgar Bergen’s diminutive chum. And 
requests for the smart littlke dummy are “pouring into the New 
York office from all parts of the country,” what with the build-up 
given the premium offer on Charlie’s Sunday night Chase and 
Sanborn broadcast from Hollywood over the N.B.C. blue net- 
work, newspapers and magazines advertising a here’s your chance 
to be your own ventriloquist; and dealer displays in local groce:y 
stores. 


Charlie as a premium offer was a natural, claims the agency. 
His sensationally rapid rise to radio fame has made the Chase 
and Sanborn hour one of the most popular programs on the air, 
and helped considerably the sale of Chase and Sanborn coffee. 
In reproduction, Charlie is only 20 inches high, somewhat smaller 
than the original gagster, and made of heavy cardboard. He can't 
do all the tricks of the little fellow who sits on Bergen’s lap and 
talks back to him, but 
he’s pretty active. His 
eyes and mouth can be 
manipulated through 
hidden tabs on_ his 
back, and his legs are 
bent so that he can sit 
on the knees. Un- 
fortunately, the model 
isn’t accompanied by a 
book of instructions on 
how to throw the voice. 

Chase and Sanborn 
specify that customers 
buy only one pound of 
coffee at a time in 
obtain fresh 
coffee. The offer will 
remain open long 
enough to permit cus- 
tomers to consume the 
four pounds necessary 
to obtain the reproduc- 
tion of Charlie. 
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National hero, in miniature 
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WENTY-SEVEN TROYS in 

forty-eight states! Only one 
of them is big but, together, what 
a market they make! 


Besides shirts and collars, the 
Troys manufacture paper, cement, 
blankets and bricks. In one Troy 
or another, you'll find packing 
plants and pipe organ factories. 
You'll find banks, public utilities, 
railroads. You'll find buyers of sup- 
plies: users of raw material; em- 
ployers of men. 

A lot of big businesses are in lit- 
All across the United 
States are thousands of promising 
markets—many of them easy to sell 
with advertising because hard to 
reach in any other way. Salesmen 
pass them up. Your competitors 


tle towns. 


neglect them. 

But how worthwhile they are! 
Froperly cultivated, these off-the- 
path markets may bring you that 


last ten or fifteen per cent of sales 
that make the difference between a 
profit or a loss at the year’s end. 


If you want sales in New York 
City or Newton, Kansas; in Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. or Pittsburg, Texas; 
in Wall Street or Main Street, Na- 
tion’s Business can help. It, alone, 
in the business field reaches enough 
of the right men everywhere to 
create upswinging curves on your 
sales charts. In towns of 25,000 and 
over, Nation’s Business has 143,000 
subscribers. In towns of 25,000 and 
under it has 141,000 subscribers— 
enough in each group to total the 
circulation of the next largest busi- 
ness magazine! 


Nation’s Business reaches 80% of 
the largest firms in every industry. 
Gives you almost as many manu- 
facturer subscribers alone as the 
total circulation of any other busi- 
ness magazine. 


American Map Company, Inc 8953 


And here’s the climax of the 
story! Youcan reach these business- 
men buyers through Nation’s Busi- 
ness at about half the cost of the 
next business paper! 


P. S. (Proved Sales-successes.) 
These leaders have been taking ad- 
vantage of the sales opportunities 
Nation’s Business offers for fifteen 
years—and longer. The average 
for all advertisers is more than 
seven years! 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Guaranty Trust Company 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 

John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 

International Harvester Company 

Liggett & Myers 

New York Life Insurance Company 

Sante Fe Lines 

Southern Pacific Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 


NATION’S BUSINESS ;: Washington 


TOTAL NET PAID, A. B. C.—288,542 


[The net paid includes 33,572 subscriptions to members of the United States Chamber of Commerce. | 


"s Busine has more than a million pa along reade 
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000 Consumers Tell Why They Like Certain Advertisements 
The third of several articles summarizing the results of a survey made exclusively 
for SALES MANAGEMENT by the Market Research Corporation of America 
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Important Legal Angles to Watch in Sales Managers’ Employment 
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By Leo 1. Parker, Attorney-at-Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Spotlight, Beginning on 
Manpower Problems 
What Shall We Plan to Accomplish at Our Next Sales Conference ? 
By L. E. Barnes, Sales Manager, Benedict Mfg. Co. 


Product Design 


Designing to Sell 


Sales Campaigns 
$1,000,000 in Orders in 1 Week: Liquid Carbonic Sets a New High 
By Lester B. Colby 
Canned Foods Campaign Sponsored by I.G.A. Sells 250,000 Cases 
Sales Letters 


How You Can Turn Adjustment Squabbles into Sales Capital 


By Robert R. Aurner, Professor of Business Administration, 


University of Wisconsin 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


The leading article in this issue is 
a spectacular story of sales accom- 
plishment by the Liquid Carbonic 
Corp. This firm decided to forget 
entirely the talk of business re- 
cession and to go after business at 
the New Orleans convention of the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages in a truly big way. The 
result was $854,000 worth of new 
business—enough to keep 1,500 men 
in the factory busy through the first 
quarter of 1938. We recommend the 
article as required reading—especial- 
ly for any company executive who 
has been absorbing too many gloomy 
reports from Wall Street. 


* * * 


Statistics are already inch-deep on 
the floor of the SALES MANAGEMENT 
office in preparation for the next 
“Survey of Buying Power,’ which 
will be published, as usual, on April 
10. The editors have planned some 
new features which we're especially 
enthusiastic about because we know 
they’re going to add even more help- 
fulness to a study which is now the 
standard work of its kind in the 
American marketing field. 


* * * 


Would it raise your eyebrows to 
know that SALES MANAGEMENT 
throws away enough good material. 
in the publication of every issue, to 
make two more good magazines? 
The culling and sorting and weigh- 
ing are all in the interest of saving 
the time of busy readers who, we 
believe, want what is significant and 
helpful without having to wade 
through too many pages to get it. 


ne * 
SM wishes you sales and smiles 


for 1938! 
—A. R. HAHN. 


Editor and Publisher; Puitip Satispury, Executive Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; E. W. 
PETRON, Production Manager. 


ASSOC IATE EDITORS: James R. DaNiets, LAwRENCE M. HuGHes, Lester B. Cotsy, D. G. BaiRD, MAXWELL Droke, Ray B. PRESCOTT, 


PHILIP SALISBURY, General Manager, M. V. REED, Advertising Manager; 


R. E. SMALLWoop, 
Publication office, 


Vice- President; 3 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. Telephone, Mohawk 4-1760; 
29 East de la Guerra. Subscription price, $4. 00 
Associated Business Papers. 


: Santa Barbara, California, 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


W. E. Dunssy, Vice-President; T 
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The First Fact 


The primary and basic fact to any “get-together” between space buyer and space sales- 
man is the truth about the magazine’s circulation. * 
Audit was formed to give the space buyer the hard but profitable realities of controlled 
circulations. C.C.A. is an independent organization; its sole duty is to audit controlled 
circulations at regular, periodic intervals, impartially, completely and clearly. * * * The 
Publisher of each magazine listed below can show you the C.C.A. reports for his maga- 


zine. And the C.C.A. insignia on his masthead, rate card and Standard Rate & Data 


listings is your guide to known value. 


* * The Controlled Circulation 


on 


This Advertisement is Sponsored and Paid for by These Leading C.C.A. Publications 


AGRICULTURAIT 
DIGES1 


LEADERS 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Combined with OIL HEAT 


AMERICAN DRY CLEANER 


AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR 
CONDITIONING 


BAKERS REVIEW 
BETTER ROADS 


COMPRESSED AIR 
MAGAZINE 

DRUG TOPICS 

EARTH MOVER 

ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 


ELECTRICAL DEALER 


ELECTRICAL MANUFAC 
TURING 
EXCAVATING ENGINEER 


EXPLOSIVES 
THE 


ENGINEER, 


FLEET OWNER 


FORECAST fo 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


GOLFDOM 
HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 


JOBBER TOPICS 


LIQUOR STORE & 
DISPENSER 


LUBRICATION & 
MAINTENANCE 


MACHINE DESIGN 
MACRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
MEAT 

MEDICAL ECONOMICS 
MILL & FACTORY 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
NATIONAL JEWELER 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


OIL & GAS Equipment Review 


POWER WAGON 


PREMIUM PRACTICE 


~~ 
€ 


PRINTING INDUSTRY 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


RAND McNALLY BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


ROADS AND STREETS 
RUG PROFITS 

SODA FOUNTAIN 
SUPER SERVICE STATION 


SYNDICATE STORE 
MERCHANDISER 


TEXTILE AGE 
TIRES 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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PUBLISHERS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Others Hit 
The Target 


WE Hit 


The 


Bullseye 


ADVERTISING IN 
MILL & FACTORY 
IS Guaranteed 


THESE PLUSES: 


CIRCULATION: By personal 
copy to Industry’s known buy- 


ing authorities. 


ATTENTION: Mill 
& Factory’s lead and technical 
articles take readers inside the 


hook. 


Because 


REDUCED COMPETITION: 
News make-up prevents 


“bunching” of advertisements. 


REPRODUCTION: Careful 
reproduction on high grade 
coated stock. 


Mill & Factory Method 
Sets This Publication Apart 


It is one thing for a magazine to “cover” industry. Many books do it. 
Quite another for a magazine to prove that nearly 92% of its circulation is 
by personal copy to known buying authorities. 

Only MILL & FACTORY ean do this! 

For our unique method sets this book apart. The names on our cireu- 
lation lists have been compiled and are kept up-to-date by distributors’ 
sulesmen . . . who know the buying authority of these names from personal 


selling experience — personal contact. Every copy, morever, is paid for. 
In no other industrial magazine will your advertising be certain of reaching 
so many readers who can order your product. And in no other magazine does ~ 


timely, brilliant industrial reporting and editing assure such high reader interest. 


A ae as ss N 
A Conover-Mast 


Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street; CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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DETROIT and 


As Measured by Persons Employed and Payrolls 


IT Is TIME to revise the rank of Detroit among the Nation’s markets. Now, 
Detroit is the Nation’s THIRD Market, measured by both personnel and 
payroll in industry and business. 


Automobile production, for which Detroit is famous, is enjoying its second 
highest year in history. Automotive wages are higher than the wages in any 
other industry. Detroit department store sales are above the 1923-25 normal. 
Detroit certainly should be your MUST market. And here are additional reasons: 


The Detroit News reaches 6342% of aJl newspaper-reading homes in 
Detroit —actually more than both other Detroit newspapers combined. 
3,800 carriers deliver The News direct to Detroit homes. To the advertiser 
this means more readers per copy, longer reading time, and the certainty 
of regularly reaching the home purchasing agent. 


Local department stores, drug stores, furniture stores, grocery stores, and 
national advertisers of grocery and drug store products concentrate on the 
responsive Detroit News audience. In turn a majority of Detroit's home 
purchasing agents employ the News for their buying guide. 


Percent of U.S. Total 
Personnel Payrolit 
Rank County Leading City Employed* _ 
1 New York County New York 4.31% 9.27% 
2 Cook County, Ill. Chicago 3.36% 5.94%, 
3 Wayne County, Mich. Detroit 1.95% 3.67% 
4 Philadelphia County Philadelphia 1.76% 2.84% 
5 Los Angeles County Los Angeles 1.70% 2.38% 
Total for five counties 13.08% 24.10% 
Employed in industry and business and on farms. 
| Payroll for industry and business; farm figures not available by counties. 
Authority: 1935 U.S. Census of Business—" Personnel and Payroll in Indus. 
try and Business, and Farm Personnel.” Published in June, 1937. 
New York: I. A. KLEIN, Inc. THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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Wrat will Industry do next year? Will it go 


up? Or down? Or will some branches move 


ahead while others stand still or recede? No 
one knows the answers to all these questions. 
One can only examine the facts and data of 
business conditions of the past and present, 
industry-by-industry, weigh the favorable as 
well as the unfavorable factors influencing to- 
day’s markets, and try to form intelligent, un- 
emotional conclusions as to the reasonably 
probable expectations for tomorrow and the 
ensuing days of the coming year as they ap- 
ply to his own problem. 


With intimate contacts penetrating deeply in- 
to the major industries of the United States, 
McGraw-Hill editors are in a unique place of 
vantage to survey these existing conditions and 
present the facts for your consideration. This 


year their findings are summarized in a little 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


American Machinist . . . Aviation . 


. . Bus Transportation . 
Business Week . . . Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering .. . 
Coal Age ... Construction Methods and Equipment. . . Electrical 
Contracting .. . Electrical Merchandising .. . Electrical West... 
. Electrical World . . . Electronics 
. . . Engineering and Mining Journal ... E&MJ Markets... 
Engineering News-Record . . . Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance . . . Industrial Selling . . . Mill 
. . Product Engineering . . . Radio Retailing 
- «+ Textile World . .. Transit Journal. 


Electrical Wholesaling . . 


. Food Industries . . 


Supplies ... Power. 
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booklet entitled “The Editors Look at 1938.” 
In it you will find no rash conclusions; no 
wishful thinking. Neither will you find the 
black pessimism of the unreasoning prophets 
of doom. Rather, you will find a calm sum- 
mary of the existing conditions in the various 
fields, and a fair presentation of the favor- 
able as well as the unfavorable factors that 


may influence the future. 


Boiled down to the briefest possible sumna- 
ries, this little presentation covers the more 
basic industries — mining, processing, food, 
textiles, the clectrical industries, metal-work- 
ing, transportation, construction and disribu- 
tion, with well-rounded views of general man- 
ufacturing and business as a whole. A copy 
will be sent, without obligation, to executives 
who request it. Simply fill out and send the 


coupon provided below for your convenience. 


Re et a ae a a ae en 


~~, 
McGraw-Hice Puswisuine Co., Inc. 
332 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen, 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your new book- 
let entitled, ‘“The Editors of McGraw-Hill Publications Look 


at 1938.” 
Name 
Position 
Company 
Address 
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EXTRA VALUE TO READERS, TO ADVERTISERS 


NEWSSTAND CIRCULATIONS OF WOMEN'S SERVICE MAGAZINES 
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Evidence of this is found in the very form 


NEWS-STAND BUYING SHOWS ACTIVE INTEREST— ee . denag 
o Vict.a S—three prea magazines in 
MC CALL’S STANDS FIRST IN THE WOMEN’S FIELD one, NEWS and FICTION—IOMEMAKING 


—STYLE and BEAUTY, plus a complete 


Advertisers who want the women’s vote 
watch the news-stands closely. There, all 
magazines are on open display with an 
equal chance to make sales. There, women 
choose the magazine they find most 
interesting and helpful. 

News-stand sales show the voluntary 
nature of each magazine’s entire circu- 


lation. Every month, the news-stand sales 


of McCall’s Magazine lead all others in 


the women’s field by a margin of several 


hundred thousand! Interesting in itself 


and doubly interesting as an index of 


active interest for McCall’s total net paid 
circulation of 2,670,478. 


Such active interest in each issue of 


McCall’s is the result of careful planning, 


of constant research into women’s wants. 


book-length novel in each issue. 
McCall’s is bought every month be- 
cause women know it and need it. The 
best read magazine is the best place for 
any one’s advertising. Active interest 
means better visibility and greater de- 
mand for every advertised product. It pays 
to advertise in McCall's. 
McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., N.Y... 


MCCALL’S MAGAZINE 


LARGEST NEWS-STAND SALE OF ANY SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 
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LLGY JUNCTION. low. 


George Stroud, General Manager, 
New Utica Clothing Co., Des 
Moines, lowa. 


THeERE’s no “Pollyanna” to the assurance 
that made able General Manager George 
Stroud of the New Utica Clothing Co., back 
up his story of fall business gains with a six 
column announcement in The Des Moines 
Sunday Register. Faith in the business 
future of their state is shared by alert Iowa 
merchants everywhere. 


It is founded on personal observations just 
as definite in Iowa minds as those statistical 
observations which moved the Brookmire re- 
port to forecast a 13 per cent gain in Iowa 


income during the coming six months—as 
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--and there’s a reason! 


The New Utica’s business has shown increases month 
after month, climaxed in October with the largest 
month in New Utica history. There are plenty of 
larger, more complete than ever, We had and have 
confidence in the future, and bought with confidence. 
Because of our large-scale buying and our policy of 
keeping prices at a minimum by passing all savings 
on to our customers, you in return have reciprocated 
by making it possible for us to keep our volume uP 
and our prices DOWN. However, we at The New 
Utica feel that we are no exception to the rule of 
good business. While the New Utica is one of the bright 
spots of Des Moines, and lows is ane of the bright 
spots on the Nation's business map, business is good 
all over lows. Other merchants are also showing i- 
creases—and deservedly so. These are not mere opt- 
mistic claims, but sound facts based upon figures that 
speak for themselves! 
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compared to last year and a 2 per cent loss in 


the nation as a whole. 


Alert advertisers have only to look to Iowa 


to see the buying surge that more than a half 
billion dollar 1937 farm income has produced. 


They have also only to recall that half the 
families in Iowa read one newspaper, The 


Des Moines Sunday Register. More than 


315,000 circulation offers to advertisers easy 


capture of one of the leading markets in 


America—at lowest milline rates in Iowa, 


too ($1.72). 


oines Register and Tribun 
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What about the Newark- 
North Jersey market in “38? Can 
your business afford longer to neg- 
lect over a million people worth 
$380.000,000* plus in retail sales? 
They are the 11th market in the 
country in volume, 7th in per cap- 
ita. To reach and influence this 
important buying power should be 
assigned to The Newark Evening 
News because The News alone can 
do the job—successfully. 


*SALES 
MANAGEMENT’S 
Estimate for 1936 


The Newark Evening News 
is this market’s greatest influence 
for low-cost sales. It penetrates 
this cream-of-the-New-Y ork-metro- 
politan-area deeper than any other 
newspaper because of its prefer- 
ence, family coverage, home reader- 
ship, reader confidence and result- 
ant consumer influence. 

x * * 

Now is the time to get after 

your share of this market. 


“Newark Evening News 


NEWARK 


NEW , “Clways Reaches Home” 


JERSEY 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc.—General Advertising Representatives—New 


York . Chicago . Detroit . Roston . 
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San Franeisco . Los Angeles . Atlanta 
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...ne jus keeps rollin along 


If the farmer can’t find what he wants in one 
town, he drives on to the next... and the 
next. Distance means little to him. Make 
him want what you have to sell... and if 
you have ordinary national distribution 
he’ll do the rest. 


Today’s farmer shops on wheels. That’s 
why he’s a “choosy” buyer. That’s why 
he’s not so susceptible to substitution. The 
town that has the merchandise he wants 
gets the business. 


This year farm income is ’way up... over 


The toderec 


nine billion dollars . .. and the farmer is 
spending as he hasn’t spent in years. He’s 
a prospect for practically everything. 


You can tell your story to 1,333,000 pro- 
gressive, prosperous farm families in the 
pages of Farm Journal, whose 4-Day W riter- 
to-Reader service is giving the farmer a time- 
liness, freshness and usability he was never 
offered before. We say “progressive pros- 


perous farm families” because it is to this 


type of rural family that Farm Journal’s faster 


facts for farmers make their greatest appeal. 


FARM JOURNAL 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1937: 


If the State and Federal Fair 


Fair Trade Trade Acts should be re- 


pealed, the credit—or the 


blame—is likely to go to 
As a Racket the overzealous “friends” of 
price maintenance rather 
than to such organizations as 
Macy's and the chain store associations which are making 
widely publicized open attacks on this policy of marketing. 


© @ e No one knows how many retailers are making 
a racket out of fair trade and using it as a means to gyp the 
buying public, but the many complaints which flow into the 
SALES MANAGEMENT office indicate that manufacturers 
should be as alert in ferreting out evidence of overcharging 
as in clamping down on the retailers who make a price 
football out of their products. 


@ @ e@ Here's a sample case. We know a man who 
went into a drug store to buy a widely advertised cough 
syrup. A price of 60 cents is printed on the box. The 
druggist, according to the manufacturer, can make a decent 
profit at 49 cents. This druggist wrapped up the package 
and said, ‘That will be 75 cents.” 


@ @ e The customer rebelled. “Why 75 cents? It 
says 60 cents on the box.” 


@ e@ e@ ‘Oh, yes,” the druggist replied. “But now 
we have to operate under the Fair Trade Act, and the 
manufacturers of all the advertised brands have forced us 
to raise our prices.” 


@ @ e We do not believe this to be an isolated case. 
Nor do we believe it to be typical. But we do believe that 
it happens often enough so that many consumers are be- 
coming suspicious—and resentful—of the terms "fair trade” 
and "‘price maintenance.” 


@ e e And of course the retailer passes the buck to 
the manufacturer. Note what the druggist said in the cough 


syrup transaction: “We HAVE to operate . . . the manu- 


facturers of ALL advertised brands . have FORCED 


us to vaise our prices.” 


e@ e@ e Unfortunately for the fair and reasonable 
manutacturer-wholesaler-retailer friends of price mainte- 
nance, this retail gypping, this charging of prices greater 
than those set by the manufacturer, is going on at a time 
when there is a business recession, and the consumer, with 
less money to spend, is doubly careful how he spends it. 


e@ e@ e john T. Flynn, writing last week for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, touched on the high-price 
angle as well as government interference with business. 
He said: 


e@ e@ e ‘Everybody is asking what the government 
will do or can do to revive lagging industry. A much more 
important question is, What can business do about it? 
After all, business is operated by business men and not by 
the government. The government may have dipped in here 
and there. But the extent of government interference with 
industry has been grossly exaggerated. 


@ e@ e@ ‘Business is in the hands of business men, and 
they cannot escape their own responsibility by sitting around 
weeping and crying for the government to do something. 


e@ @ e ‘It also is stupid of the government to keep 
on calling on business men to expand, to invest, to build. 
It is just so much waste wordage to demand that the 
nation’s builders put up more houses. People do not put 
up houses as a patriotic measure or gesture. They build 
them to make money out of them. 


@ e e ‘There are two things the matter with busi- 
ness: One is the failure of investment and the consequent 
contraction of purchasing power. The other its the contrac- 
tion of purchasing power through high prices. 

@ e e ‘Business groups simply have got to under- 
stand that if they persist in their price schedules they will 
not only vot get those prices but they will find themselves 
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isT WAVE 


1937 1936 1939 


Only the first wave of the current pros: 
perity cycle is passed and two higher 
crests are to be reached in the next several years, so predicts 
W. C. Bober, chief statistician of Johns-Manville, in the De- 
cember issue of Building Supply News. Mr. Bober has traced 
back the course of business sinee the Civil War and finds a 
distinct three-wave pattern to every prosperity cycle. The 
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3RO WAVE 


1941 1942 1943 1944 


illustration pictures the ups and downs of business from 1923 
to the present. “All the other prosperity cycles since the Civil 
War ran a minimum of four and one-half years and a 
maximum of nine years. Our prosperity cycle is therefore 
only a baby. It would be amazing if it didn’t have most of its 
youth and prime still ahead of it” The 800,000 home units 
called for in the President’s plan would cost $3,200,000,000. 
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in profound trouble after Christmas. If business would 
now set in motion a widespread, well-backed and pub- 
licized job among the producers and retailers of the country 
to put prices down they could do something to stem the tide 
which now sets in against them.” 


@ @ e@ The House of Pinaud has started court action 
against two Newark druggists to stop them from cutting 
prices (despite the fact that they have not signed contracts) , 
under the provisions of the New Jersey Fair Trade Act 
making the maintenance of prices mandatory on all retailers 
whether or not they have signed fair trade contracts. One 
of the suits seeks to enjoin the druggist from breaking up 
combination packages. It is alleged that the druggist sep- 
arates the items from the combination, sells Lilac Vegetal 
without giving a free sample of Lilac Vegetal shaving 
cream, sells the samples instead of giving them away free 
and defaces the packages to conceal from the public the fact 
that a charge was made for the free sample. 


Man Bites 
Dog 


The Consumers Union of the 
U. S., Inc., directed by Arthur 
Kallet, issues bulletins, books 
and movies which stress the point 
that the public doesn’t get its 
money's worth from advertised 
goods. Many readers of SM 
have seen their own products pilloried by Consumers Union 
(and Consumers Research) because, so they argue, the price 
is too high because of advertising. 


@ @ e@ But apparently it all depends upon who does 
the advertising. We have before us the Consumers Union 
statement of income and expenses for the period February 
22, 1936 (when it was organized), to May 31, 1937. 


@ @ e@ Total income was $122,055.72. Advertising 
expense was $19,854.79. Other promotion expenses were 
$14,236.25, or a total of $34,091.04 for promotion. 


@ @ e@ Not only is this 30% of total income, but it 
is higher than any other form of expense. It is almost 


exactly double the expenditures for technical tests and 
laboratory expenses, and more than half again as much as 
the cost of preparing and mailing their reports. 


@ @ e@ In the same report which contains their profit 
and loss statement is an article criticizing insurance com- 
panies because their sales costs are too high—averaging for 
“ordinary” companies, over a ten-year period, 16.9% of 
premium income. And yet no apology is offered for C. U.’s 
30% promotion cost. C. U., incidentally, should know 
something about how to make advertising pay, for its re- 
ports are edited by the former editor of a business paper 
devoted to advertising. 


Ford Says 


Just a Pause 


Henry Ford started a big 
new advertising campaign 
the last week in November 
and declared the new busi- 
ness recession was tempo- 
rary and artificial. ‘No 
one need look at next year 
with any uncertainty,” he said. “The present slow-down 
is not a setback. It’s the pause before another climb. Two 
things helped to bring it on just now and one of them was 
the uncertainty of business regarding political interference, 
but Congress is taking care of that. The other was the 
stock market fluctuation. 


@ @ e “Everybody knows the stock market has no 
permanent effect on business, but it does have an effect on 
the state of mind of the American business man who plays 
the market. He often mistakes his personal depression for 
a business depression. The stock market has no more real 
effect on American business than the results of a dog race 
in California.” 


@ @ e The present recession has hit the New York 
speculative markets worse than the rest of the country. 
Federal Reserve bank debits reports show that business 
activity in November, New York district included, was 
only 88% of last year-—but excluding New York it was 
98% as good. 
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MILITANT BUSINESS 


ORGANIZED - AGGRESSIVE ~ FAR SIGHTED 


This is a reproduction of an original 
painting in the offices of Barrington As- 
sociates, Inc., sales and management con- 
sultants, which dramatizes the business 
forces with which we all must contend. 
The picture, reading from right to left, 
shows the known and the new markets for 
present products, the market for new 
products and the mountains of sales re- 
sistance which must be pierced or scaled 
to reach the markets. Three observation 
blimps are the eyes of the business army 
—management research, technical research 
and market research. Flanking the busi- 
ness army are tanks and long-range guns 
representing your advertising. The fune- 
tion of this artillery fire is to prepare the 
way for the army in the markets and to 
retard the advance of competition. The 
research directs this artillery fire. Com- 
petition is pouring down on your objec- 
tives and it has or can get research blimps. 
You should have them first and use them 
best. Back in the distance is a big moun- 
tain of business potentialities open to 
discernment and adoption by both you 
and your competition. 
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Men in the 
Marketing News 


Horatio Alger Hero: (Right) 
John Holmes, who joined 
Swift & Co. as a messenger 
boy in 1906, is elected presi- 
dent—the first chief execu- 
tive of the Chicago packing 
concern who is not named 
Swift. He has been a vice- 
president since 1928. 


Come and See Us: (Left) 
Senator Claude Pepper, of 
Florida, at left, invites Sec- 
retary of Commerce Roper 
to “Florida Industries Day,” 
celebrating the launching of 
a new $6,000,000 paper mill 
owned by Container Corp. 
of America. 


Photo of Mr. Holmes 
by Pictures, Inc.; of Mr. Brophy 
by Blank-Stoller; of Mr. Bonfig, 
by Kaiden-Keystone; of Mr. 
Woodcox, by Moffett 


RCA’s V.-P.’s: RCA Manufacturing Co. elects these to new duties. From left to right, Robert 

Shannon, formerly v.-p. in charge of manufacturing, has gen. mgr. added to his title; Henry C. 

Bonfig, former s.m. of package goods, as commercial v.-p. will head those activities in all fields; 

Vance C. Woodcox, former assistant to the package goods s.m., becomes a v.-p. and heads all 

package goods merchandising; Frank R. Deakins, former s.m. of engineering products and RCA 

Photophone sound recording and reproducing, will continue to direct those activities as a v.-p. 
Each of the quartette has had Jong experience in radio and allied industries. 


Changes Fields: (Right) Eliott D. 

Odell, after eight years with Food 

Field Reporter and Drug Trade News, 

returns to consumer publications as 

ad director of Fawcett Women’s Group, 

Faweett Detective Group, and Modern 
Mechanix. 


Traveler: (Left) C. S. Fletcher, 
former assistant s.m., succeeds 
Louis K. Manley as s.m. of the 
Studebaker Corp. His first job 
with the firm was on the as- 
sembly line 15 years ago. Later 
he joined the sales department 


Ad Head: Thomas D’A. 
Brophy, first v.-p. of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, New 
York ad agency, has been 
elected president. Henry 
Eckhardt moves up to 
chairman of the board. 
Mr. Brophy, a native of 
Butte, Mont., was form- 
erly with Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. 
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Roofer: Edwin G. Roos, 
above, who started with a 
predecessor of Certain- 
teed Products Corp. in 
1919, is named v.-p. in 
charge of sales. He repre- 
sented C-t in Cuba and 
South America; has been 
sales manager in_ the 
N. Y. District since last 
December. 


and then became Studebaker’s 
first ad. mgr. in Australasia. Fol- 
lowed years as representative in 
the West Indies, China, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, Australia 
again, Africa, and Canada. Three 
years ago this modern Odysseus 
came back to South Bend as 
sales promotion manager. 
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$1,000,000 in Orders in 1 Week: 
Liquid Carbonic Sets a New High 


Lew 


This is how Liquid 
Carbonic posted its 
sales at the New 
Orleans convention. 
Buyers found keen in- 
terest in seeing their 
names go up. 


AUTIOUS voices were whisper- 
ing care. Business recession 
was on. Better tighten up the 


purse strings and sit. The 


stock market was jittery, and as the 
stock market goes—so yoes business! 
Why try? 

‘the nineteenth annual convention 
of the American Bottlers of Carbon- 
ated Beverages was to mect in New 
Orleans, November 15 to 19. That 
meant maybe 5,000 bottlers from all 
over the United States and Canada. 
A few from Mexico. 

Orders ? Why expect orders! 
Wasn't Wall Street dewy with tears? 
Orders! 

Let's see what happened. The 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., of Chicago, 
decided to concentrate on those 5,000 
bottlers; to whack into that conven- 
tion; to ignore Wall Strect’s woes and 
the financial world’s worries. 

C. G. Carter, general sales man- 
ager; Henry Baffetti, machinery sales 
manager, and Roy H. Crane, assistant 
general sales manager in charge of 
business promotion, held conference. 
They decided on an audacious pro- 
gram. 

They took 9,000 square feet of floor 
space at the equipment show to be held 
in the Municipal Auditorium in New 
Orleans. They loaded up seven car- 
loads of equipment—big rail freight 
cars—valued at $130,000 and _ sent 
them to the Crescent City. They or- 
dered every branch manager in the 
United States, Canada and England to 
New Orleans. 

They ordered 100 salesmen to New 
Orleans. Thirty of them brought their 
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Liquid Carbonic moved in on the bottlers’ convention in 


New Orleans determined to close $350,000 worth of busi- 


ness. Actually, they tripled that figure, and nearly every 


pound of the $130,000 worth of machinery shown on the 


floor was sold before the convention closed its sessions. 


It wasn't 
Here’s what hap- 


wives. Business recession. 
to be admitted. 
pened: 

The first day's sales totaled $328,- 
000. Orders for the five days were 
$854,706. Home office business for 
the week, routine orders, brought the 
seven-day total to more than $1,000,- 
000! Liquid Carbonic is just starting 
its fiftieth year. It was the biggest 
weck’s business in the history of the 
company. 

Here is how the convention busi- 
ness assayed: 

Washers—32 sold at prices ranging from 
$6,000 to $17,000. 


Carbonators—35 sold at prices ranging 
from $850 to $2,500. 


Fillers—63 sold at prices ranging from 
$4,000 to $12,000. 

Crowners—10 sold at .prices ranging 
from $3,000 to $3,500. 


Labelers—13 sold at prices ranging from 
$2,800 to $6,800. 


Beverage Mixers—36 sold at prices 
ranging from $1,700 to $2,200. 


Miscellaneous Items—21 of varying 
prices. 
Total—774 tons of equipment. 


Employment sold—enough work to 


keep 1,500 men busy until some time 
in late March. 

The orders came from 36 states, two 
provinces in Canada and New Bruns- 
wick. 

“When we started for New Or- 
leans,’ Mr. Crane told a representative 
of SM, “we decided that we'd be 
happy if we booked orders totaling 
$350,000. We thought that would be 
a good mark to shoot at; worthwhile 
sales in any man’s year. We had two 
stenographers on the job to copy the 
orders. They were snowed under. It 
looked for a day or two as if they'd 
never catch up. 

“Almost all of the equipment we 
set up at the show—the $130,000 
worth—was sold on the floor and 
moved directly from the show to 
plants of southern bottlers. 

“It was the biggest exhibit we'd 
ever installed at any show in the in- 
dustry. It took a crew of men ten 
days to set it up. We dominated the 
convention.” 

Now, when anything like this hap- 
pens, there must be some special tea- 
son. Your SM reporter wanted the 
whole story. Was some superior kind 
of sales psychology used? He found, 
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by. digging into the facts, that there 
was. 

A few days before the convention 
some 10,000 bottlers received a neatly 
printed newspaper published by the 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. ballyhooing the 
convention; urging attendance. Bot- 
tlers were told that if they wanted to 
see the finest and best display in the 
history of the industry they'd find it 
at New Orleans. And here’s a bit 
of neat psychology: 

They were informed that a news 
photographer would be on the job all 
the time and that those who signed 
orders at the show would “get their 
pictures in the paper.’” “The paper’ 
was to be a post-convention issue of 
“Liquid Pictorial News Flashes.” 

As fast as the pictures were taken 
the plates were rushed to a studio, de- 
veloped, and the prints returned. 
News writers wrote a running story of 
the sales. Copy was rushed to Chicago 
by telegraph and put into type. Pic- 
tures were sent to Chicago by air mail. 
Long distance telephone was used. 

The steady popping of flash bulbs, 
picture after picture, attracted every- 
one to the Liquid Carbonic sales office 
on the exhibit floor. The hundred 
salesmen from all over the country 
spotted the prospects they knew and 
buttonholed them. 

The writer has been attending con- 
ventions for many years as a reporter 
and he has always observed that manu- 
facturers and others active in sales 
work have ever been secretive about 
their orders. Usually they will say, 
“Yes, business is good.’” Try to get 
anything more out of them than that. 
Try to find out who is buying. You'd 
think the names of purchasers were 
something to be guarded like the Fed- 
eral Mint. 

Not so with Liquid Carbonic. 
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As soon as a sale was made the 
name of the buying company would be 
posted. Each announcement was a 
hand-lettered poster hung up for all 
to see. Each poster seemed to cry out 
loud: 

“Here’s a company that is installing 
fine equipment! Here's a company 
that is going ahead! We're proud of 
our customers! Our customers are 
proud of our equipment! Here s prog- 
gress!” 

Old-time order secrecy was gone. 
And was there psychology in it? There 
was. Did the customers like it? They 
did. 

While the poster writer was work- 
ing his arm off, the customers stood 
around eager to see their signs go 
up. During the pressure hours some 
wandered away only to return and 
ask: 

“Isn't our sign up yet? How long 
will it take? When will it be up?” 

When the signing of orders was at 
its height many refused to sign until 
the photographer was available. When 
he was all set they'd put their names 
on the dotted line. 

Before the convention a “dummy” 


for the paper had been laid out. It 
was all carefully planned in advance. 
Because of the stories that developed 
and the unexpectedly large number of 
pictures the format had’ to be increased 
several pages. Engravers and printers 
got no sleep for two days when the 
forms were closing. They stayed on 
the job until they were groggy. 

But within two days after the last 
— was taken the pictures had all 

een air mailed to Chicago, all the 
work done, and the special edition— 
10,000 copies—was in the mails. Be- 
sides that, Liquid Carbonic placed each 
picture in a neat holder and mailed a 
copy to each man who appeared in a 
photograph. 

“We think every buyer will want to 
keep it as a souvenir,” said Mr. Crane. 
“The signing for that equipment 
marks a step forward in the buyer's 
career. He'll prize it as a bright me- 
mento marking an epoch in his life.” 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp. did 
some other things. It announced in 
advance of the convention that the 
wives of all who attended would be 
given a free boat trip on the Missis- 
sippi. A big excursion steamer was 


. - 


\ spread from the 
souvenir “Liquid Pie- 
torial News Flashes.” 
Dozens of pictures 
were snapped at the 
convention, and all ap- 
peared “in the paper.” 
Picture-taking proved 
a distinct spur to get- 
ting orders. 


Part of Liquid Car- 
bonie’s $130,000 dis- 
play at the convention. 
It brought $854,000 in 
orders in five days 

and most of these ma- 
chines were sold from 

the floor. 


BOTTLERS GO INTO ACTION: 
BUY “LIQUID” MACHINERY 
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chartered and 1,071 women took the 
trip. 

Social headquarters were established 
in three large rooms in the Roosevelt 
Hotel. These were: ; 

1. A replica of a scene in the Old 
French Quarter; wall canvas painted 
to show a street scene. 

2. Reproduction in part of the his- 
torically famous Old Absinthe House. 

3. A lounge room with strictly 
modern equipment and decorations. 

Check of the attendance revealed 
that 3,800 persons passed through one 
of these rooms in a single evening. 
Souvenirs were given away, each lady 
getting a gift box of three bottles 
of fine extracts, made by Liquid Car- 
bonic, put up in a case to simulate 
fine perfumes. Each man got a key- 
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ring with a medallion commemorating 
the 50 years of business of the com- 
pany. 

Each step in the sales build-up and 
the atmosphere surrounding the com- 
pany’s contacts and entertainment was 
carefully planned to convince everyone 
present that the organization had the 
utmost confidence in the business fu- 
ture. Instead of moving with caution, 
and indicating doubt of the future, 
there was an air of “everything’s fine.’’ 

This cheer and confidence, with no 
intimation of the financial shakes that 
have beset so large a part of Amer- 
ica’s financial world, is held to have 
played a strong part in building up 
Liquid Carbonic’s biggest week's busi- 
ness in its entire history. 

The orders, too, it was pointed out, 
are 100% good because the company’s 
credit manager was on the job and put 
his O.K. on every one placed on the 
books. There will be no peeling down 
because of weak credits. 
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Do You Want Free Reprints 
of Marketing Pictographs? 


The first Marketing Pictograph in the 
December 1 issue dramatized an SM 
survey among Ohio subscribers which 
showed that 33 factory workers are kept 
in jobs by the average manufacturer's 
salesman. 

Subscriber R. D. Keim, vice-president, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, called. up the 
editors to congratulate them on this and 
the other marketing Pictographs, and 
made the suggestion that this Pictograph 
should be placed on the bulletin boards 
of every American factory. He contends 
(and the editors agree with him) that 
very few factory workers appreciate the 
importance of the sales force. The aver- 
age worker who runs a lathe or assembles 
packages in the shipping department 
thinks of a salesman as a lucky guy who 
doesn’t work nearly as hard as he does, 
but who gets much more money. 

The editors are pleased to follow Mr. 
Keim’s suggestion and have struck off 
several hundred reprints of this Picto- 
graph on heavy coated stock, and will be 
pleased to send as many copies without 
charge as subscribers can use for posting 


on bulletin boards or for distribution to 
salesmen. 
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Canned Foods Campaign 
Sponsored by I. G. A. 
Sells 250,000 Cases 


A contest for retail clerks plus a strong point-of-sale mer- 


chandising plan moves $720,000 worth of goods into the 


hands of consumers. 


HAT is known as the Inde- 

pendent Grocers’ Alliance, 

with headquarters in Chi- 

cago, works with the desti- 
nies of some 6,000 grocery stores 
scattered hither and yon throughout 
these United States. IGA performs 
buying functions on one hand and on 
the other spreads the gospel of better 
sales methods. The idea back of it 
all is scientific—group purchasing and 
good, smart selling insofar as 6,000 
small merchants can be sold on certain 
specific methods. 

Getting said 6,000 scattered grocery 
outlets to perform with the rhythm of 
a cinema orchestra is something else 
again, but sometimes special sales work 
out pretty well. A case in point was 
the Fall drive, just completed, to move 
from cannery to store, and store to 
some millions of homes, a total of 
250,000 cases of tinned foods. 

If you will do a bit of arithmetic 
like this—250,000 x 24 x 12—mean- 
ing cases, cans in the case, and cents, 
you will arrive at the answer: $720,- 
000. Canners accomplished a rather 
neat pack last Summer, especially in 
some lines such as tomatoes. It would 
help everybody straight down the line 
if a case-lot drive were put over. 

The drive, put over in a two-weeks’ 
period, IGA officials tell SM, reached 
every objective. The job was done on 
the dot. 

Groundwork for this mighty push 
was broken at the Knickerbocker 
Hotel, in Chicago, last September, 
when more than 200 executives and 
buyers for IGA met with Federal, 
farm and home groups from all parts 
of the country except the over-the- 
mountains section of the Pacific Coast. 
A two-day meeting was held with 
speeches, exhibits and general discus- 
sions. 

After that was all over and every- 
body concerned had been whipped to 
a white heat, J. Frank Grimes, founder- 
president of the IGA, and J. Sidney 
Johnson, merchandising - advertising 
director, hopped out to the non-attend- 


ing Far West which includes Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Utah, and did an enthusiastic sell- 
ing job in those regions. 

With all of the some 6,000 grocery 
outlets set to go over the top the print- 
ing presses began to whir. eir 
yield was tons of gayly printed, almost 
dazzling posters, hangers, streamers 
and pennants—point of sale merchan- 
dising helps—and the announcement 
that $2,850 would be given as prizes 
to clerks and salespeople who sold the 
most orders running $1 or better. 
Broadsides, throw-away material, and 
mats for use of local merchants in local 
newspapers, with proofs of prepared 
advertising copy, followed quickly. 

Every grocer received carefully pre- 


pared battle plans with a variety of 


suggestions. In substance the order 
from executive headquarters detailed 
the attack as follows: 


(1) Get Value from Your Advertising 
—Use merchandising material sent you to 
the best advantage of your particular store 
lay-out. Advertise in your newspapers. Do 
some first-class promoting yourself. There's 
the telephone. There’s personal contact. 
The more people in your town who know 
there’s a real canned food sale going on 
in your store—where they can save money 
—the more selling you are bound to do. 

Of course you'll use the special store 
display material in and on your windows, 
on overhead wires, on your mass displays. 
Advertising can do a pretty capable job 
by itself but with the additional push you 
put behind it advertising will be the 
“means” of making the sale. 


(2) Command Attention with Your Dis- 
plays—Don’t just “fix up” your old dis- 
plays or merely rearrange the canned foods 
section. Do more than that. Design new 
displays. Give your store an entirely dif- 
ferent appearance. Do that and you will 
make sales. In the broadside sent to you 
are pictures of types of displays that have 
proved highly successful in previous sales. 
Study them and pick out those that you 
can most effectively build in your stores. 

You know, of course, that “great quan- 
tities’ of merchandise are not necessary for 
massed effect. Dummy cartons and empty 
orange crates can be used for clever 
camouflage. Don’t forget to price all mer- 
chandise with your quantity price listings 
showing the savings to the buyers. Change 
the merchandise on display and also the 
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arrangement of the displays after you have 
had them up several days. Make your 
displays “stop” every housewife who 
enters your store. 


(3) Speed Up Your Sales Talk—Long- 
winded sales talks are out of the picture 
these days. Go to the radio for your 
example. Listen to the quick, punchy 
sentences used by those skilled and trained 
exponents of “‘direct selling.” If the an- 
nouncer isn’t short and snappy you “‘tune 
him out.” The same idea applies to your 
selling. Most sales in grocery stores, it has 
been proved, are made in the first ten 
seconds of the selling talk. 

“Know your groceries.” Learn short 
sentences about those groceries. Then your 
sale is more than half made. Additional 
sales frequently follow your first one if 
you remember the “related item’’ idea. 
Example: You make a sale of canned 
salmon. Suggest the combination of 
salmon-and-peas. The sale may double. 

Let your “talking price cards” supple- 
ment your own sales talk. Customers see 
their story in one quick glance. 


(4) It’s Easy to Sell in Quantities~ 
Mrs. Jones will not resent your suggestion 
that she buy a dozen cans instead of one~ 
if you show her it is to her self-interest. 
Have ready, “on the tip of your tongue,” 
the exact amount of savings such a pur- 
chase will make possible. If you are not 
good at “fast arithmetic” figure out in ad- 
vance the possible savings in 6-, 12- and 
24-can units for each of the “specials” and 
write them on a small card. Have these at 
each display where you can pick them up 
quickly. That will save you, and her, 
delay and embarrassment. Don’t forget 
that she wants to know these things. 

Hand-lettered price signs suggesting the 
“You Save” idea will also promote quan- 
tity purchasing. 


What amounted almost to a blue 
print of suggested arrangements for 
displays was worked out. This was to 
give grocers a visual idea of how to 
achieve the most effective arrange- 
ments. It was a series of pictures of 
completed stock displays printed on 
both the back and front of the mer- 
chandising broadsides. Included were 
these: 


(a) Massed effect arrangement without 
the use of a great deal of merchandise. 
Illustrated were canned juices in front of 
cases with a talking price card to help 
sales. (The cases can be empty but the 
customer need not know that.) 


(b) The ‘‘4-Circle’’ arrangement; one 
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Big posters and pennants lent drama and color to the stores 
—put customers in a receptive frame of mind. 


tall circle of goods flanked by three 
smaller circles; four items to be shopped 
by customers coming and going. 


(c) The “4-Triangle” display constructed 
along the same general lines as the circle 
arrangement; one popular seller preferred 
flanked by higher profit items. 


(d) A window display made of 
pyramids of different canned food items 
plainly marked; the general appearance 
improved by the judicious use of banners 
and posters. 


Somehow out of all this you may 
get the picture of 6,000 stores, scat- 
tered through a nation, lining up sol- 
idly behind a single idea. You may 
see 6,000 stores in step, a great army 
of merchandising units—individually 
owned, but a part of a single land- 
scape. Nor has the story all been told. 
It becomes a review of the principles 
of self-stocking as the suggestions flow. 

Small cans, each merchant is told, 
go to the top shelves. There they may 
easily be seen and besides, should they 
chance to fall, they can take the tumble 
and come out in better shape than their 
larger brothers. High profit items 
should go on the shelves at eye-level 
because it is from these shelves that 
selections are most easily made. Big- 
ger cans go on the lower shelves. It is 
easier to lift a large can than to reach 
up and pull it down. Try it if you 
doubt. Then, too, the big, heavy cans 
take their tumbles badly. 

The dealer is also told to make use 
of the “California base” which will 
hold plenty of merchandise. Here he 
is to put his most popular sellers. 

“Sales atmosphere’ in each IGA 
store is intensified with advertising ma- 
terial of a type no small independent 
could afford to prepare and which no 
one but a skilled expert could hope to 
design. There is ‘dress up” in all 
of this. Included in this material, all 
thought out in advance, are: 

Two long streamers for each store, 
two price hangers, 24 four-color pen- 
nants, 10 price posters, 18 price cards. 
Each of the banners is 20 x 24 inches, 
lithographed in three brilliant colors 
and almost shouting, ‘Canned Foods 


858 CASH PRIZES 
totaling $2,850.00 ye 
ths sermons etree Recs Oo 


6 THIRD PRIZES OF 
$10.00 = 
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$2.00 — 
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$2,850.00 


For customers, big broadsides listing vol- 
ume savings; for salespeople, prizes for 
those making most multiple-unit sales. 


for Sale!” They urge quantity pur- 
chasing for savings and are prepared 
for hanging on overhead wires near 
mass displays or for use in the store 
windows. 

The price hangers, 18 x 40 inches, 
permit a total listing of 30 different 
canned food items with spaces for 
price insertions on four different units 
of each item and for the marking up 
of actual savings on large purchases. 

The pennants, when strung on over- 
head wires, create splashes of color 
throughout each store. Their job is 
to provide greater customer receptive- 
ness. Price posters and price cards, of 
course, have an obvious job to do. 
They make known, at a quick glance, 
the cost of the various items on sale 
in terms of individual and multiple- 
unit purchases. 

Now comes that something which 
was designed to put the heart and soul 
of the across-the-counter salesman into 
the bigger job. That is the cash re- 
ward—and who knows anything bet- 
ter—a total of $2,850 distributed 
to 858 individuals who do their stints 
best. Simply stated, the winners of 
these prizes are the salesmen or sales- 
women making the largest number of 
canned food sales totaling $1 or more 
during the period of the sale. 

In order to distribute these awards 
more widely the country was divided 
into six sections with each listed for 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Your lime—and 


Better Your Sales 


SALES. analyst for a large middle-western 
company recently made an analysis in five 
different territories, of the way the sales- 
men were investing their working time. 
It disclosed that the hours spent in the actual 
presence of prospects averaged only 25% of the 
total working day. The remainder was spent 
traveling between prospects, waiting to see buyers, 
collecting, and doing miscellaneous detail work. 

The time you spend with your prospects may be 
slightly more—or less—than 25% of your total 
time, but chances are that’s a fair rough estimate 
for you personally. In that other 75% lies one 
of the biggest sources of waste in modern distribu- 
tion. And in it lies your opportunity to make 
your saleswork more productive. 

Salesmen who find ways to get in more hours 
spent in the presence of prospects invariably in- 
crease their sales. And almost any salesman can 
cut down his unproductive time /f he really tries. 

One thing you can do is to make more calls 
at hours when other salesmen are less likely to 
be waiting to see the same buyer. Records kept 
in a large purchasing office showed that 55% 
of all the salesmen who called on that company 
came on Tuesday and Wednesday. Mondays and 
Saturdays were very light days, Fridays fairly light 
in comparison. The reason for this state of af- 


fairs, of course, is that most salesmen don't get 
started on their week's work until Tuesday morn- 
ing, and they're ready to taper off their effort by 
i o'clock on Thursday. Naturally the men who 
called on Tuesday and Wednesday had to wait 
far longer than if they'd called on other and less 
busy days. 

Another thing you can do is cut down the 
amount of time you spend in dabbling and in 
doing personal errands. And in the third place, 
you can plan your routing more carefully so that 
you're not jumping around on the skip-stop plan 
and redoubling time and again over your own 
trail. Perhaps next to health, t7me is your great- 
est asset. Appraise your daily routine, and sec 
if you can’t begin to make some progress toward 
cutting down the precious minutes which now 
go “down the drain’ and convert them into 
orders. 

In the case of one company I know, the sales 
force got together on a time-saving campaign 
during the Summer. Every man, right down the 
line, found ways to spend more minutes each day 
in the act of making a sales presentation. Result: 
Sales increased 62% over the same months of the 
year before. And the salesmen mopped up as 
handsome a set of Summer commissions as they'd 
ever enjoyed in their history with the firm. 


Reprints of this page are available 


at three 


cents each, remittance with order, 
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How You Can Turn Adjustment 
Squabbles Into Sales Capital 


One of two things usually happens when a customer files a 


complaint: Either your astuteness in handling his howl 


gives him a new feeling of friendliness toward the house, or 


your bungling alienates him forever. Here are some safe 


rules to follow when you write to a gentleman who is peeved 


at you—with or without a good reason. 


S long as business operations 
continue anywhere, a certain 
amount of trouble is bound to 
occur. The best firm will 

sometimes make mistakes, suffer de- 
lays in shipments, send out defective 
goods. Human ability being what it is, 
some invoices will be checked 
wrongly, some orders will be can- 
celled, some goods will be returned, 
some one of a multitude of errors will 
be committed. 

These errors will not always be the 
company’s. Much of the time the cus- 
tomer himself will be to blame. Some- 
times the error will be equally 
divided. The remainder of the time 
the fault will rest with a third party, 
usually the transporting agent. 

When letters of adjustment come 
before you to be handled, consider 
these three hints for effectiveness: 

Make the best of it; 

Anger is useless—never lose your 
temper ; ie 

Courtesy can lick a bad situation. 


Three Golden Rules 


You may have to meet with out- 
and-out dishonesty, stupidity, careless- 
ness, ignorance. Your patience may be 
drawn to the breaking point. But if 
you are in business to keep your cus- 
tomers, then remember that you are 
paid to take these things as if you 
liked them. Settle the t-ouble and 
keep the customer. The only excep- 
tion is in those cases where the cus- 
tomer is obviously not worth keeping. 
Such cases are rare. 

If you now have a “Complaint’’ de- 
partment, kill it off. Complaint is an 
ugly, snarling word, bristling with 
resentment. Give yourself a running 
start on these difficult situations. Call 
it your “Adjustment” department. 

Let us suppose that you have to re- 
fuse some claims. You can do it two 
ways: 
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Ewing Galloway 


BY 
ROBERT R. AURNER 


Professor of Business 
Administration, 


University of Wisconsin 


“With regret” at the first of the 
letter. Don’t be apologetic. But add a 
word of explanation. 

The better way, whenever possible, 
is to show what you can do. Many a 
situation that seems all black may be 
nicely redeemed by some simple offer 
to render an associated service that 
may, as a matter of fact, be just as 
valuable to the claimant as what he 
originally asked. Never harp on the 
thing you can’t do. As you revolve the 
situation in your mind, hunt for the 
bright ray of light, something you can 
do for him. 

Place the actual refusal in a middle 
paragraph of the letter and if con- 
venient, hide it in the middle of the 
paragraph. Here is the least emphatic 
position and the ‘no’ comes gently. 

When possible, put your refusal 
upon an impersonal basis. “We 
should be glad to grant your request to 
use our northeast tower for anchorage 
of your radio antenna if it were not 
for the fact that our House Commit- 
tee recently passed a ruling ee Py 
Whenever you can truthfully fall back 


upon the firm foundation of your 
“board of directors,” or its equivalent 
in your business, make a practice of 
doing so. It takes away the sting of a 
personal refusal, and you can at the 
same time show your desire to serve. 
The impersonal refusal is the secret of 
success in holding on to good will. 

In writing adjustment letters that 
hold the customer, much of the real 
skill lies in the phrases you use agd 
the turn you give them. Once in a 
while you will run across a dictator 
who has the instinctive knack of 
knowing how to give a happy twist to 
an unpleasant subject. He comes as 
near to saying “‘yes’’ as could be im- 
agined while actually saying “no.” 
One man can take a situation and make 
it as bitter as gall. Another can take 
the same situation and make it almost 
as pleasing as a Summer breeze. Why 
this difference? Contrast the follow- 
ing phrases: 

Negative 


We are utterly at a loss to know what 
has become of your order. 

Your complaint regarding our vacuum 
feed attachment is certainly a big surprise 
to us, as it is the first of its kind we have 
had in a long while. You must have at- 
tached it all wrong. 

The set of lamps which you state arrived 
in bad shape (the implication here is that 
you don't believe his statement). 

Therefore we will have to refuse to 
allow you to examine the reports in ques- 
tion, inasmuch as it would be an obvious 
breach of confidence to permit such action. 
(Implies that he is almost a snooper to 
think of asking such a thing.) 

While this may not be satisfactory, we 
think it will settle the trouble. 

Don't you think you're going pretty fast 
to talk about putting your claim for a little 
bundle of laundry into the hands of your 
attorney? Is that the way to treat a reliable 
firm such as this is? Now we are going to 
try to fix this up. 


Positive 


We are getting off a duplicate shipment 
of your order immediately. Meanwhile we 
have sent a tracer ; 

We are certainly glad that you wrote us 
right away about the adjustment of the 
vacuum feed attachment, because it enables 
us to correct the difficulty at once. If you 
will check over the joint at the motor 
block, and tighten the small screw .. . 

The set of lamps which arrived broken 
(here you do not imply any skepticism; 
yet you can use your judgment on the 
proper degree of adjustment). 

Owing to the timely nature of the mate- 
rial involved we are sure you will appre- 
ciate why we are unable just at present to 
open these files for inspection. (Courteous 
and impersonal.) 

We are confident that this will put your 
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motor back into its former efficient opera- 
tion. 

We surely agree with you that it is 
annoying not to get one’s laundry, 
especially when it happens a second time. 
Right now we're making every effort to 
locate the lost bundle. Our search began 
immediately after your telephone all. 
Meanwhile, we want to assure you... 


It has been well said that the 
easiest thing to do in business is to 
lose a customer; the hardest thing is 
to get one. If you have to handle 
adjustments, abolish anger, forget 
resentment, put the best foot forward 
and work for the next order. 

The outline below visualizes the 
steps which have been found by ex- 

rience to be most effective in 

dling adjustments. Note that each 
section closes with the urgent sugges- 
tion that each letter should carry its 
own bid for new business. 


When You Grant 


1. Be prompt. 

2. Grant the request at once. 

3. Give the necessary explanation showing 
why you grant it. 

4. Close cordially with a bid for future 
business. 


When You Refuse 
. Be prompt. 
. Affirm the customer’s mood. 
. Explain the circumstances surrounding 
the claim. 
. Give your decision. 
. Close on the friendly note with a 
cordial invitation for new business. 


ae wenn 


Above All, Keep Customers 


Too often an adjustment is made, 
apparently to the satisfaction of the 
customer, the episode is forgotten and 
—the customer never comes back. No 
adjustment can be considered success- 
ful if the customer ceases ordering. 
Something has gone wrong some- 
where. Bear in mind, then, these 


points: 
Grudging; Insults: Loses Good Will 


We have noted your remarks concerning 
the trouble you have experienced with gas 
filter 11F1133. We have sold enormous 
quantities of these filters which have given 
excellent service, and yours is the first com- 
plaint we have had of this nature regard- 
ing this article. 

Since you believe that the threads on the 
fitting are faulty, we will, however, send 
you a new piece which will arrive in due 
time. We certainly cannot understand why 
this should be necessary, and request that 
you use more care in putting on the new 
fitting. Trusting this corrects, etc. 


Cheerful; Satisfies: Gets Good Will 


We are sending you by parcel post free 
of charge a new fitting for gas filter 
11F1133. We are confident that replacing 
the fitting will overcome the difficulty re- 
ported in your letter of March 10. 

Your careful explanation indicates that 
the threads on the original fitting were not 
correctly turned. 

We are glad to have this sous of 
enabling you to obtain good service from 
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this filter which thousands of customers 
have told us they find excellent. 


Take each claim seriously. To the 
customer the smallest claim is impor- 
tant. What may seem to you the 
tiniest trifle is to him perhaps moun- 
tainous in significance. Don’t under- 
estimate. 

Be sure you satisfy. No adjustment 
is complete until satisfaction has been 
rendered in the light of justice. You 
may meet a man’s demands, and still 
fall far short of satisfying him. An 
example is a request grudgingly 
granted. 

Show him you want to serve. Work 
for the next order. Sometimes you 
can afford to compromise a little more 
generously for what it may mean in 
the future. At the same time, it is of 
course understood that a firm must 
protect its own interests. 

Analyze each letter for the right 
solution. An adjustment letter is a 
delicate instrument and must be based 
upon the right reasoning. Determine 
what is best to do in the situation, 
then make your plan and choose your 
words. 

Use tact. The man who complains 
has already been offended in some 
way, or he would not make the com- 
plaint. He is in a sensitive state of 
mind and will easily “rile” further. 
Therefore, avoid too much “you” 
talk, because it implies a shift of 
blame on the customer and may make 
him think you are trying to put him 
in a bad light. Remembering that it 
is easy to read double meanings into 
words, choose them warily and always 
close on the never-failing note of 
courteous desire to serve. 


A Word May Turn the Tide 


Centralize your adjustment work. 
If possible give it to one man exlu- 
sively. Usually there is one man on 
the staff who shows a particular knack 
for it. He must be a diplomat with 
a sense of appreciation for the rights 
of his company, and the rights of the 
customer. 

Dangerous Phrases 


You failed to enclose sample. . . 

You are mistaken when you say .. . 
We never made such a statement . . . 
You neglected to give the size... 


Safe Phrases 


The sample, which was not enclosed . . . 

There was apparently a misunderstand- 
ar 

We were in error not to have made the 
matter clearer . . . . 

As size was not mentioned . . . 


The man who adjusts and collects 
by letter will be wise systematically to 
add a phrase a day to his “bag of 
tricks.” Multitudes of puzzling situa- 


tions are constantly coming up. They 
will drive to distraction the man who 
can “play his phrases” with only two 
fingers. But they will yield readily 
before the man who plays his phrases 
with a flexible and full-toned appre- 
ciation of the effect he wants to make 
on his customer. 

If this is true of adjustments, it is 
twice-true of collections, where 
through word-changes alone an iron 
force must be applied by steadily in- 
creasing degrees to the delinquent 
payer. Catch the turn of a hundred 
master phrases and you will be forti- 
fied against the ordinary troublesome 
situations that come up under adjust- 
ments. 


Why Concede Grudgingly? 


It has always been a mystery to me 
why an otherwise efficient firm will 
allow requests to be so granted that 
they have an effect almost as bad as 
an outright refusal. This is one of 
the common faults of adjustment. 
When a firm is going to the trouble 
and expense of granting a claim, it 
would seem a criminal waste of oppor- 
tunity not to gain from it every atom 
of good will. And yet every week I 
come across writers that insist upon 
getting an argument off their chest 
before they will finally come around 
to the point of stating the main object 
of the letter, ““We hereby give you 
what you want.” 

If you are going to concede, make 
it a cheerful concession. If you must 
chew the rag first, do it to yourself, 
not into the dictaphone. The good 
will is there to pluck. You might just 
as well have it as interest on your in- 
vestment. You can’t sweeten a cup of 
coffee into which you have first 
poured vinegar. 

Here, then, is the prize way not to 
adjust: (1) We are all right; (2) 
You ate all wrong; (3) We will, 
however, grant your claim. Contrast 
the following letters for positive han- 
dling of the situations, and for the 
way the requests are granted: 


Grudging 


We are very much surprised at this claim 
regarding our very best line of hip boots. 
We have sold thousands of these to 
hunters all over the country and have 
hardly ever had any trouble such as this 
brought to our attention. Your customer 
should have known that any hip boot has 
a thin top and should be strapped up. 

In this instance, however, since your 
customer seems much disturbed, we have 
decided to grant your claim. 

It seems to us that people ought to be 
able to read plain directions. We are en. 
closing another folder. Please see that the 
customer reads this through. . . . 

* * ¢ 
We have your letter of July 25. It is our 
(Continued on page 67) 
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R egardless of tests, notions, 
free offers, and big ideas, ad- 
vertising is used largely to sell 
more merchandise over the 


counter. The retail merchant 
offers a piece of goods at a 
price, and soon learns what 
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THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 


medium brings in the most 
customers at the lowest adver- 
tising expense. His money 
spent for advertising today must bring actual sales tomorrow. 
He doesn't believe a medium that sells most profitably for 
him will fail the manufacturer whose goods he sells. 
Metropolitan weekly comics is a medium that delivers its 
punch at the point of sale. Its comic features constantly reflect 
great interest and response from readers which, in turn, is 
reflected in the effectiveness of the advertising pages. 


And the greatest concentration of 
\\e- 


,.. people is in the country’s GREENEST 
~ PASTURE .. . that 20-state northeast- 


\4 


lives and 65% of all America’s retail 
goods are sold. 


In this greenest of all green pastures Metropolitan concen- 
trates its 7 to 9 million circulation. 


-weekly 


Additional o1 alternate papers 
Balimore SUN © Boston GLOBE © Bullslo TIMES © Cleveland PLAIN DEALER Bosion HERALD © Bulislo COURIER. EXPRESS 
Chicego TRIBUNE © Detroit NEWS © New York NEWS @ Pittsburgh PRESS Chicago TIMES © Detroit FREE PRESS © New York 
Philedelphie INQUIRER © Si. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT © Washington STAR 


HERALD TRIBUNE © 5S: Lous POST-DISPATCH 
Washington POST 


IN THE WORLD 


OF ANY GROUP OR MEDI 


DISE 


ot CARLOAD MERG 
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ern section where 60%, of all America’ 
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Any day now, we should sce a 
flock of advertisements with that 
ever-popular headline: “There IS a 
Santa Claus!” 


Wasn't it Pop Creamer (the first 
advertising-man I ever met on_ the 
hoof, incidentally) who headed a 
Prince Albert smoking-tobacco ad: 
“Kor your Christmas ‘him’’’? — It's 
still a good headline, and Pop is still 
one of the grandest guys in shoe 
leather. 

ik 

W. F. D. (as nearly as I can make- 
out his hastily jotted initials) clips a 
little ad from the Los Angeles Ath 
letic Club Mercury. It is for the wines- 
and-spirits house of Llord’s & Elwood. 
On a ship’s flag is a wine glass, and 
the headline ts: “SIP Chandlers.” 


The copy says: “Prices are competi 
tive . . . we're .no pirates.” Very 
good. 


oe 


The “SIP Chandlers’ headline re 
minds me of a line which managed 
to get into a French Line advertise 
ment during Prohibition: “Down to 
the sea in sips.” 
Kensil Bell reports a stamp dealer 
and collector named Christian L. Dull, 
thinks it pertinent to philately. 
Thousands will disagree, of course 

And Maureen Murdoch saw a sign 
reading: ‘Lamp Chops, _ broiled, 
b. & b. coffec, 35c."" Her comment 
is: “A light lunch, 


eh?” 
Kk + 
Unlike the salesman, an advertise- 
ment has no chance to “answer back.” 
Good copy, therefore, anticipates 
questions in the reader's mind. 
x *k * 
I haven't met George F. Havell, 
new publisher of Literary Digest, but, 
if I can judge by his common-sense 
promotional folder headed ‘Memo- 
randum,” the old book is in good 
hands and due to go places. 
*k * # 

Talking shop again for a moment, 
I think the little neithborhood radio 
stations can give some of the bigger 
boys cards and spades when it comes 
to the commercial plug. These little 
stations, whose programs are usually 
phonograph records of the best danve 
bands, cut out all oratory, and tell 
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you about that suit of clothes or that 
washing machine in the most casual 
informal language. ‘The carefully 
prepared plugs ot the chains, on the 
other hand, often sound like a high- 
schoo! valedictorian reading from a 
catalog. They substitute meticulous 
diction and volume for simple con- 
versational news about merchandise. 
# * oe 

It will be hard to blame the current 

business recession on Hoover. 


* * * 
“Black Again Votes With Liberal 
Bloc.”’——Headline. It sound unklan- 
ny. 
x * * 

Gimbels are selling a life-size work- 
ing model of Charlie McCarthy, the 
ventriloquist’s dummy. We may now 
look for a new form of entertainment 
at cocktail parties, to replace the 
Egyptian dance with its angular pos- 
turing, assisted by a turkish towel, 
while the phonograph grinds out the 
March of the Caucasian Chiefs. 
“Charlie” will be able to get away 
with many an off-color story, while 
the voluntecr ventriloquist boxes his 
cars in mock disgust. Ho, hum! 

i a 


ok * 


Recommended as the best farce 
since /“Ihe Thin Man”: ‘The Awful 
Truth.” 

a ae 

Speaking of farce, I suggested a 
headline to Armco Iron for one of 
their air-conditioning ads: “Wanna 
buy a duct?” 

* * 7 

Westbrook Pegler has debunked 
the American folk-lore of the small 
boy raiding the jam closet, ever popu- 
lar with cartoonists. I would like to 
debunk the notion that the average 
car is “hard to start’’ and that, ergo, 
you need this oil or that battery or 
what is it they are trying to sell you. 

ok 1% ok 

Pertinent headline by Al Harris for 
the L.CS.: “The March of Spare 
Time.” 

x * * 

Incidentally, one of the best I.C.S. 
headlines ever, was written years ago 
by George Cecil. I recommend that 
Paul Barrett consider it now as a 
standard line somewhere in every ad: 
“University of the Night.”’ 

* o£ # 
At the moment of going to press, 


the Bendix, “successor to the wash- 
ing-machine,” is panicking the public, 
getting lots of collateral plugs from 
the department stores. A neighbor 
was saying this morning as I drove 
him to town: “It does everything but 
hang the clothes on the line.” 
.* = 2 

“Are you a victim of overbright- 
ness?”’ asks Soft-Lite lenses. I know 
a lot of people who aren't. 

* 

Administration slogan: “Tax Vo- 
biscum.”” And, while the mood is on, 
a gag name for the Treasury Depart- 
ment: “Borro Castle.” 

* * # 

While you are reading this, 7,642 
copy-writers are tearing their hair and 
chewing pencils trying to think of a 
new and clever way to say ‘Merry 
Christmas.” It’s the annual unde- 
clared competition of the copy-craft. 

. « @ 

If I can spot my advertising mod- 
els, the old girl who believed she'd 
try a Chesterfield cigarette is currently 
ladling a pot of Heinz soup. The 
ever-normal Granny. 

. 6 @ 

Add similes: “As impersonal as a 
buzzer.” 

* *¢ # 

You can pretty nearly count on it. 
When some one turns up from whom 
you haven't heard in some time, the 
chances are he wants something: A 
job, a loan, an “in” somewhere in 
your sphere of influence (if any). 
Or he has something to sell you. 
Seldom does an old acquaintance 
burst in upon you just to shake your 
hand or buy you a lunch because he 
really likes you. (Come, come, 
Harry. That's a rather pessimisti- 
tone just before Christmas!) 

“= 

New Prosperity Note: Congress 
Cigar Co. has told tobacco dealers that 
it is running “the biggest word-of- 
mouth campaign in the history of La 
Palina cigars.” 

* ok om 

Halstead Cottington sends in a 
folder advertising Ed Wynn’s new 
show, “Hooray for What!’’ It has a 
Wynnsome headline: “A Wynn-fall 
of Laughs.” 

* ok 

Movie distributors are worried for 
fear the M-G-M clambake for Max- 
well House coffee will keep picture- 
patrons at home to hear the broadcast, 
instead of going to see a movie. They 
needn’t worry on my account. I've 
heard two of them, and that’s two too 
many. 

* * # 

But anyhow, Boys and Girls, Merry 
Christmas! 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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King Cotton smiled on Oklahoma and North-Texag this 
fall. Based on present estimates and prices he is adding 
$166.958,000 to the bank accounts of these Southwestern 
farmers . .. the highest income from this one crop 

since 1933. 


This huge income follows closely on the heels of a 
$69,755,000 gain in cash farm income for this section 
for the first nine months of 1937 over the corresponding 
period in 1936. 


There are millions more to spend on both sides of the 
Red River this fall and winter. It is into this vast 192- 
county area that The Farmer-Stockman delivers more 
than 200,000 circulation twice each month. It is out of 
this territory that sales records are coming which cause 
Brookmire to place it in the most promising area for the 
next six months. 
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What Shall We Plan to Accomplish 


at Our Next Sales Conference? 


HE plans for the annual sales 
conference of organizations em- 
ploying large numbers of sales- 


men are made many months in 
advance. Arrangements are most care- 
fully worked out for the housing, 
feeding, entertainment, and training of 
these large groups. 

On the other hand, organizations 
employing a relatively few salesmen, if 
they hold sales conferences at all, are 
likely to conduct the conference with 
too great an element of informality— 
totally lacking in a definite program 
and definite objective. Such a sales 
conference is better than none but con- 
siderably short of what can be accom- 
plished under the proper set-up. The 
suggestions that follow have been 
gained from the knowledge that comes 
from conducting sales conferences for 
a group of from 15 to 25 salesmen, 
but can be put into effect, with some 
modifications, for groups ranging from 
five to 100 men. 


Why Hold a Convention? 


Objective: Every sales conference 
should accomplish these definite re- 
sults: Present additions to the line 
clearly, attractively, and forcefully. 
Present advertising and merchandising 
plans effectively. Obtain suggestions 
for new items to manufacture. Obtain 
suggestions for new advertising and 
merchandising plans. Impress the sales- 
men with the degree of cooperation 
they can expect from the inside staff. 
Make the salesmen feel that they are 
a vital force in determining sales poli- 
cies of the business. Send them back 
to their territories with the feeling that 
they have the greatest line, the fairest 
prices, the best factory cooperation of 
any group of salesmen in the U. S. A. 

Time: If your line is extensive and 
diversified, no less than two sales con- 
ferences yearly will suffice. These 
conferences should be held preferably 
during a lull in the ordinary buying 
season and approximately six months 
apart. 

Attendance: Every salesman should 
be required to attend. Some sales or- 
ganizations have only their biggest 
producers come in to sales conferences. 
Such a policy fails to accomplish one 
of the primary objectives, which is to 
develop the weaker men. True, this 
policy costs money, but when you 
figure how little additional merchan- 
dise a salesman must sell to compen- 
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If they are to be worth the 
time and investment, sales 
meetings and conventions 
should be planned well in 
advance and should seek to 
accomplish a definite set of 


objectives. 


BY 


L. E. BARNES 
Sales Manager, Benedict Mfg. Co. 


sate for his attendance at a sales 
conference, it will be seen that he must 
be poor, indeed, if he cannot learn 
enough at the conference to sell that 
amount and many times that amount. 

Entertainment: This depends 
largely upon the time required to carry 
out the program of the conference. 
Certainly some entertainment is desir- 
able, but it should not be overdone. 
All of the men look forward to meet- 
ing each other and exchanging experi- 
ences. Plenty of time should be per- 
mitted for the free mingling of the 
men. In many cases a group of six or 
eight salesmen can have more fun at a 
talk fest than at a $5.50 “girl” show. 

We have found that an outing at 
some nearby lake and a final banquet 
are about all of the entertainment that 
our men care to absorb. 

Formality: While it is obviously 
necessary for the very large organiza- 
tions to observe a degree of formality 
in relation to remarks and speeches 
from the floor, the smaller group 
should be put under no such restric- 
tion. And in that respect it has a de- 
cided advantage over the large group. 

Presiding at each session should be a 
man firm enough to shut off useless 
debate and to limit the narration of 
personal experiences. The salesmen 
should be impressed with the fact that 
their suggestions are invited and will 
be given consideration. Create the im- 
pression that you are discussing mat- 
ters with them rather than talking at 
them. 

It is easy for such a meeting to get 
out of hand, and the salesmen will 
need to be checked up frequently in 


order to get them back on the track ; 
but it’s worth it when you get a few 
red hot ideas out of the boys which 
might have remained buried in their 
heads under a more formal procedure. 

Individual Treatment: If it is 
humanly possible to do so, a period of 
time should be set aside for the sales 
manager to sit down and talk indi- 
vidually with each salesman. For best 
results salesmen cannot be treated en- 
tirely as a group. Each man has his 
peculiar problems which must be taken 
up personally and individually. Pre- 
paratory to this appointment, the sales 
manager should be armed with a com- 
plete record of the salesman’s results; 
1.e., volume of shipments and personal 
sales in each line, number of calls on 
the different outlets, rate of profit, 
amount of profit, traveling expenses, 
coverage of territory, rate of quota ob- 
tained, percentage of potential, and 
other facts. 

These individual visits give the 
salesman a chance to get a load of per- 
sonal troubles off his mind, and, if a 
sympathetic interest and understanding 
is shown by the sales manager, much 
can be done for the salesman’s morale. 


On the Agenda 


Subjects Covered: (a) Welcome 
by the president: The highest official 
in the company should open the con- 
ference by a word of welcome. The 
trend of this talk should be generally 
complimentary and optimistic regard- 
ing the future. 

(b) Show additions to the line: If 
new products are being added, they 
should be shown early in the conven- 
tion program. Most salesmen have the 
notion that their work is largely gov- 
erned by the merchandise that they 
have to sell and the prices at which 
they sell it. In a line that is exten- 
sive, with articles frequently added and 
dropped, the prime interest of the 
salesmen selling that line is in the mer- 
chandise he is to sell. It is well to 
show new merchandise as attractively 
and dramatically as possible. 

(c) Suggestions for new goods: 
Most good salesmen are fairly bursting 
with ideas regarding what the plant 
should make and should not make. 
Let them get this off their chest as soon 
as possible. Give the floor to each 
man for a limited time so that he may 
uninterruptedly present the reason for 

(Continued on page 68) 
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, Le is THE MARKET 


To a national food advertiser or other manufacturer seeking 
a share of this rich Southern California market, one fact stands out 
vividly. From an advertising and merchandising standpoint, Los 
Angeles County constitutes THE Southern California market. - In 
this one county are concentrated population (over 73% of all 
Southern California residents live in Los Angeles county), purchas- 
ing power (74% of all Southern California retail sales originate in 
Los Angeles county). 


The following figures from the 1935 Census of Distribution, tell a clear- 
cut story of the Southern California market: 


a tribulton of Retail Food Sales 


in the eleven counties of Southern California. 


COUNTIES— FOOD SALES 
1—Los Angeles 219,344,000 
2—San Diego— 22,250,000 
, @ 3—San Bernardino 10,467,000 
4—Orange 9,650,000 


9,141,000 
6—Riverside 7,769,000 
7—Santa Barbara 7,904,000 
8—Imperial 4,335,000 
9—Ventura 5,315,000 
2,616,000 
430,000 ' 
299,221,000 100% 


In populous Los Angeles county with its high per capita purchasing power, The 
Evening Herald and Express distributes over 94% of its circulation--a_ circulation 
that is larger than that of any daily newspaper in the West. Tell your message to 
the market through the newspaper that covers the market. 


IN LOS ANGELES IT'S 
THE NO. 1 CHOICE OF ADVERTISERS AND READERS 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


National Representatives: PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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Falcon’s Flight 

Falcon cameras, product of Utility 
Manufacturing Co., New York, spread 
their wings in 150 newspapers nation- 
ally for the first time next March. 
Hitherto, ads have been confined to 
trade media, direct mail to dealers, and 
point-of-purchase displays, with a little 
co-op newspaper space by department 
stores and drug chains. 

Trade journals continue on the 
schedule (drug and department store 
media), as well as broadsides to whole- 
salers and retailers. The newspaper 
list will be expanded next Summer, 
when picture-snapping is in fullest 
flower. 

A varied assortment of Falcon fold- 
ing cameras is priced at $1.98 to $17. 
Raymond Levy Organization, New 
York, is the agency in charge. 


Bound to Rise 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is the world’s largest corporation. 
The presidents of its 18 operating com- 
panies, however, are no purse-proud 
moguls aloft on remote thrones. In- 
stead they are plain men who were 
once poor boys and they came up from 
the ranks in the best Horatio Alger 
tradition. 

So the company, and agents, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, tells the world in an un- 
usually effective double page in na- 
tional weeklies. Beneath pictures of 
the 18 presidents are their records. 
One started as a repairman in 1894. 
His salary was $1 a day and board. 
Walter S. Gifford’s first telephone job, 
clerk in the payroll department, paid 
$10 a week. Highest starting salary 
for any in the group was $19 a week. 
“The Bell System,’’ copy points out, 
“aims to keep the opportunity for ad- 
vancement open to all. One of its 
traditions is that its executives come up 
from the ranks. This has been true of 
the business for many years—and no- 
where is it better illustrated than in 
the careers of the 18 presidents. As 
a group they have put in 619 years of 
telephone service, an average of 34 
years each.” 

“Today you haven't got a chance,” 
growl the picklepusses; “the big boys 
have hogged it all.’’ Well, Lloyd B. 
Wilson, president of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Tel. Co., started as night op- 
erator at Plymouth, Neb., in 1899. He 
made $12 a month. And every other 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in ne”) 
| Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Direct Mail 


A T & T top executive went through 
a similar ladder climb. 


Zeus 


When $3,000 worth of space in the 
New York Herald Tribune and Times 
obtains national distribution for a new 
product, the papers, the maker and the 
agency have something to crow over. 


HOW YOU CAM SMOKE ALL YOU LIKE 
—~AND LIKE ALL YOU SMOKE 


$4 LADIES OR SUPER. 
OnLy CHARGE ZEUS, 42. 


¢ ats 4 

yout favorite brand 

t etal At beter 

whee L& H 
yklya, NOY 


Bo Not Confuse With Ordinary 
Cigarette Holders or Filters 


Filter- Holder 


U1 Patent Pending 
Small space can carry potency. 


Zeus Corp.'s cigarette filter has done 
just that. 

Intended only as tests, the small ads 
were inserted last October. Chain 
stores, jobbers, even small retailers all 
over the land began to clamor for 
Zeus. A similar test series in the Chi- 
cago Tribune brought in 1,500 dis- 
tributors, who sold their stocks pronto. 
Today nearly every tobacco outlet car- 
ries Zeus holders. 

Giuseppe Cippico, Italian nobleman, 
and his friend, Arthur Davis, chair- 
man of the board of Aluminum Co. of 
America, are back of the company. 
They are heavy smokers, and, like 
many, they wanted to cut harmful 
nicotine and tars from their inhaling. 
Mr. Davis put his Aluminum Co. sci- 
entists to work. By placing one 
cigarette as a filter inside a long alumi- 
num holder and smoking another 
cigarette through it, up to 70% of the 
the nicotine and a large part of the tar 
were eliminated. 

With sales zooming, agents Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, New York, plan a 
magazine campaign. Zeus, whose name 
was chosen because it is pronounceable 
in all languages, has smashed several 
marketing precedents. 


More Public Relations 


"To effect a clearer understanding 
of the workings of stock fire insur- 
ance”’ is the object of a magazine cam- 
paign by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, composed of more than 
200 old-line companies. 

“Protecting property-owners from 
financial loss in case of fire is only half 
the story,” copy by Geare-Marston, 
Philadelphia agency, explains. The 
National Board tracks down firebugs, 
has laboratories for fire safety tests of 
electrical devices, makes engineering 
surveys with recommendations to mu- 
nicipal authorities, keeps records of 
7,000,000 fires and studies them for 
prevention measures. 

Spreads in S. E. P., Life, Nation's 
Business, Business Week, Credit and 
Financial Management, Banking, and 
Forbes will continue to stress the wide 
ramifications of the benefits of stock 
fire insurance. 


Hat in the Ring 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., New York, 
is sponsoring a series of box fight 
broadcasts over the NBC Blue network 
for the first time on a semi-national 
hook-up. Heretofore the chapeau 
chain has been on Manhattan stations 
only. 

Coverage extends west to the Mis- 
sissippi River and south. About 100 
newspapers in 40 cities of this terri- 
tory will carry tie-up ads on sports and 
radio pages. 

Bouts to be described on the air are 
elimination contests to determine the 
championship contender in several 
weight classes. Headliners who will 
swap punches include Tommy Farr, 
Max Schmeling, Lou Ambers, Barney 
Ross, Henry Armstrong. Every fight 
will take place in Madison Square 
Garden. NBC got an exclusive con- 
tract with the 20th Century Sporting 
Club for air rights some weeks ago. 


Uncle Sam’s Rum 


First national newspaper drive for 
Government House rum, product of 
the Virgin Islands Co., St. Croix, V. L., 
has been started by W. A. Taylor & 
Co., New York distributor. Intro- 
duced last March, the tipple’s adver- 
tising was allowed to lapse after an 
initial splash. 

Copy has been placed by Alley & 
Richards, New York agency, there 
and in Boston, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., Los Angeles, and in certain mar- 
kets of Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, Maine, and Alaska. The series, 
of several months’ duration, features 
“taste appeal” and recipes. 
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WHAT EXCITES PEOPLE? true story probes THE WAGE EARNER CONSCIOUSNESS 


Which of these two True Story characters do you think aroused most interest in the minds 
of True Story’s 2,300,000 families? Both excited a large volume of reader mail. (In the 
course of a year’s time True Story receives a quarter of a million letters—more than the 
total circulation of many big magazines, i.e. Fortune, Atlantic, News Week, New Yorker, 
etc.). The mail response aroused by the predicaments of both these characters was high, 
but one problem brought a much greater response than the other. Which do you 


T* E STORY MAGAZINE which has come 
to be known in advertising circles as a source 
of authentic economic information on Wage 
Earners, has recently begun to report some of 
its sociological data on this important market. 


First step has been the publication of a new 
book “How To Get People Excited”, which has 
already been requested by more than 2500 
advertising men. This book, which is described 
as a human interest text book, presents 60 
psychological plot situations that have appeared 
in TrueStory’s HomeProblems Forum in the past 
five years and ranks them in theorderof the total 
mail responses each pulled. Used thoughtfully, 
it may well prove to be an answer to the adver- 
tising executive's prayer for a dependable guide 
to advertising reactions of the mass mind. The 
coupon at the right brings it without obligation. 


That True Story’s editors have a successful 
formula for selling mass audiences is openly 
acknowledged among advertising men. Proof of 
its reader influence lies in True Story’s consis- 
tently great record of newsstand sales. (Approx- 
imately 2,000,000 per issue). The three and a 
half million dollars in nickels and dimes that 
True Story readers pass over the nation’s news- 
stands in the course of a year (True Story sells 
at 15c a copy, a price at least 50% higher than 
nine of the eleven major women’s 2nd monthly 
magazines) is apt demonstration of the intensity 
of this audience interest. 


Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic 
of this Wage Earner family magazine is the cor- 
responding avidity with which its readers read 
both True Story’s editorial content and adver- 
tising pages. Daniel Starch Associates, promi- 


think it was? 


nent research organization, which for the past 

four years has been making media effectiveness 

studies among major magazines, each year has 
2. ; : 

reported that True Story had enjoyed the best 

readership, from an advertising standpoint, of 

any of the magazines checked. 


Elsewhere on this page are six simple human 
interest appeals. These problems are not theo- 
retical. They are not the fiction of an editor’s 
brain. Each of them stems from mass experience. 
Each was written from real life by a True Story 
reader. (That all True Story editorial material 
emanates from actual experience is consistent 
with the regular editorial policy of the magazine). 


True Story urges you to try your judgment 
of the reactions of the mass mind by ranking 
these problems according to your estimate of 
their excitement value. But whether you rank 
them or not, True Story will send you, or anyone 
else interested in advertising and marketing, 
this human interest text book “How To Get 
People Excited” if you fillin the coupon (right) 
The book contains the correct rankings for these 
six problems and the 54 others which have 
appeared in True Story Magazine in the past 
five years. 

Meanwhile True Story, the only major maga- 
zine concentrating its circulation among Wage 
Earner families, continues to supply the business 
world with a continuous flow of information 
about the most important consumer classifica- 
tion today — Wage Earners. If youareinterested 
inany phase of this vast buying market, whether 
it be economic or sociological, True Story maga- 
zine’sresearchdepartment will gladly makeavail- 
able to you any pertinent data it may possess. 


The purse-snatching step-son (left) whose mother died when he was two and who is now 


making his step-mother’s life miserable with his meanness and impudence. 


Or the husband who sulks (below) at every fancied aggrievement and whose young 


wife is distracted because of the unhappiness his sullen temperament is causing. 


In the Order of Their Reader Interest, How Would You 
Rank These Appeals? Advertising as well as editorial 
material must appeal to the popular imagination in order 
to sell. In some of these editorial appeals the plus quality 

yas present to a greater extent than in others— yet any 
one of them might have been YOUR ADVERTISING! 


Warren has a son, age 7, by a previous marriage when he 

marries Gertrude. TT he boy’ s mother died when he was two, 
and until this second marriage he had really had no care at all. 
Gertrude has been patient and tolerant but the child is mean, 
impudent and steals from her purse. Gertrude wants to send him 
to his grandmother who loves him. Warren says he must {| 
stay with them—he insists that the boy is her responsibility. 


2 Before their marriage Helen and Marvin were friends as 

well as sweethearts. Shortly after, Marvin begins to show 
traits she never thought he had. At any disagreement he sulks. 
Will not eat at home for days, or try to come to some agreement. 
Helen is desperate because of the unhappiness in her home. 
Marvin says he needs solitude when hurt. Sees no reason why 
Helen should be distressed but that she should be made to [| 
realize the fact when she hurts him. = 


George has been brought up by his parents, with the expec- 

tation that he would go to aolean. Now his father feels he 
ought to goto work. His father is willing to support him for two 
years while he is looking for a job—but thinks college unneces- 
sary. His mother feels it a crime to deprive the boy of his educa- 
tion, in view of the fact that he is a fine studentand has won [| 
a scholarship. = 


Due to their present economic situation, Sarah wants to 

postpone having a child, while her husband Ken sees no 
reason for waiting. He feels that things will come out all right in 
the end in spite of the added expense. They love each other | 
but the difference of opinion has almost caused them to part. 


Sg Harvey was shocked to learn that his wife Sue had had an 

illegitimate child prior to their marriage. They have two 
children of their own. Sue wants to adopt the boy. Harvey wants 
him sent to an orphanage. Fears he may be a bad influence on his 
own children—furthermore, he says he could not stand the [ 
sight of him. = 


Bob, anxious to maintain a big front, is living on credit 

and getting himself more and more in debt. His wife, Helen, 
led to believe that he was wealthy, now wants him to return 
things, move into a small house and live within his income, as 
she expects a baby, and would like to make a new start free from 
debt. Bob says he must splurge in order to help his busi- [| 
ness. biol 
Put YOUR Selections On This Score Card. Ma// it... Win, lose or draw, 
you'll get the correct ranking, by return mail, in True Story’s ne w 
Human Interest Textbook entitled: “‘How to Get People Excited.” 


TRUE STORY, 122 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It is understood that my personal guess will be kept conkden- 

tial, but that the summarized guesses of all your — 

will be sent to me when these summaries are complete ; 
Please send your book “How To Get People Excited” with 

the right ranking for these and 54 other appeals to: 

Name 

Company 

Address 


a State 


TO KEEP DEALERS IN BUSINESS 


AND. 


BUDGETS IN LINE! 


Selling merchandise boils 
down to building store trafic 


for your retail dealers 


Without aid from other media, newspapers 
annually sell billions of dollars’ worth of mer- 


chandise. In the Chicago market the Chicago 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


5-167 General Motors Bldg., Detroit « 820 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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220 E. 42nd St., New York 


Tribune can give your dealers the kind of 


localized advertising pressure which will 
move their inventories swiftly and at eco- 
nomical cost. 

The Tribune delivers to the manufac- 
turer not only the cream of the metropolitan 
Chicago market, but practically the entire 
market for advertised products. 

Rates per hundred thousand circulation 


are among the lowest in the publishing field. 


THE 


SALESMANAGER'S 


MEDIUM 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


it 


The man who led early automobile companies from open cars to closed—even though it 
added hundreds to the price—-was Walter O. Briggs, Detroit body builder, banker, baseball 
big shot. The industry was against it at the time. But Briggs induced Hudson to try it on 
the Essex line in 1919. Soon the closed car idea was helping to boom automobile sales. 
Try to find a “touring car” today! Briggs knows what people will buy. 


This man Briggs, born in Ypsilanti, Mich., 60 years ago, the son of a railroad engineer, has 
big, tough hands. He toughened them beginning as a railroad yard man at 15—where one 
of his buddies was Jim Couzens, later a Ford backer and U.S. Senator—then managing a 
little cement yard and finally as a body trimmer for the old B. F. Everitt Co. By 1914 he had 
become president of the company and changed its name to Briggs Manufacturing Co. Since 
then it has gone to town—starting with an order for 1,000 Ford bodies—and has ramifications 
in fields other than automotive. 


The big hands of Walter Briggs have laid hold of banking, of the Briggs Commercial and 
Development Co., of the Detroit Tigers. In 1935 he became sole owner of that baseball team 
and its Detroit plant. He is about to build “Briggs Stadium” to cost $600,000. In the illustra- 
tion he and son Walter, Jr., Tiger treasurer, are looking at a model of it, hoping their diamond 
cavorters will continue to draw near-top American League crowds as they did last year. 
He is a yachtsman, hunter, stream-and-lake lasher. He used to play golf, “but got over 
that.” He is a hard-working enjoyer of life and—being a generous rewarder of merit in 
business—hopes his men will enjoy it too. 


Oe Oe Oe 


— a 


SN eee 


Nobody is a more ardent “truth in advertising” enthusiast. or a better arbiter between 
consumer and advertiser than three-score-and-thirteen-year-old Anna Steese Richardson, 
director of Woman’s Home Companion’s Good Citizenship Bureau (clearing-house for women’s 
organizations) and of the new Consumers Division of Crowell Publishing Co. 


Two years ago on one of her speech-making tours (she travels learning the temper of:the 
women all over the country) she found among women a growing distaste for business insti- 
tutions, chiefly advertising. That ruffled her grey but able feathers, for Mrs. Richardson 
“loves business men,” has worked with them some 37 years and has yet to be cheated by 
a “real” one. She brought back women’s comments to advertisers and advertising clubs 
and started her widely known “For Distinguished Service” work: To clean up advertising 
and “stop the belief that advertising is a racket” by creating a better understanding between 
women (who constitute “87% of the buyers of advertised goods”) and manufacturers (who 
advertise goods). Advertising reacted favorably; labelling on packaged and canned products 
followed suit. 


Variety of interests marks career-woman Richardson. She was a newspaper woman—insists 
she’s still one—tfirst in Council Bluffs, lowa, then as feature writer on the old New York World. 
She went to Woman’s Home Companion in 1903 where she has edited “better living” depart- 
ments ever since. She’s the mother of three children. Her side-line is play-writing. Her hobby: 
Her garden on Long Island. 


Fire snorter in ideas, not in manner, is Arthur Kallet, head of Consumers Union of U.S.., Inc., 
New York, the No. 1 militant critic of “dishonest” advertising and products (unless you give 
No. 1 rating to Frederick John Schlink—see inset—chief of the rival Consumers Research, 
Washington, N. J.). This quiet little brown-eyed 30-year old son of a Syracuse retailer looks 
boyishly ascetic. He says he’s not a communist; merely “a New Dealer ‘way over on the left.” 


M.LT. Engineering training. plus writing and testing experience for New York Edison Co. 
and the American Standards Association, helped him to first fame in 1933 with the Kallet & 
Schlink book “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” Protecting little consumers... “who need it most” 

. against manufacturer deceit is his passion—most interesting work in the world. So, 
when he split off acidly from Schlink in 1935 arguing partly over a union for employes, he 
soon started C. U. with all his staff in a C. I. O. local. Base pay is now $18 a week with a 
top of $50—even for himself—because, C. U. is rigidly non-profit. Most of the income from 
47,000 members—who can vote on policies and to elect directors—goes back into research. It's 
largely love labor, even by a majority of the 200 outside investigators, mainly college profs. 


Kallet has no quarrel with advertising so long as it tells the truth. He likes big-scale pro- 
duction and distribution if it gives people more good goods at fair prices. His $50-a-week 
job takes every bit of his time leaving too little for his wife and tiny son in a New York 
Greenwich Village flat—and for his one relaxation: Miniature camera photography. 


When a man is a “miracle worker’ Eskimos call him “Ange-Kok.” They called Eugene F. 
McDonald, Jr. that in 1925 when, as ship commander for the McMillan arctic expedition, he 
talked by radio from Etah Harbor—eleven degrees from the North Pole—to the U.S.S. Seattle 
at Tasmania, half way ‘round the world. He had worked “miracles” before, and he has 
worked them since. Some of them have been sales “miracles.” 


This president of the phenominally successful Zenith Radio Corp. finds it good business 
to do things other people don’t do. He got the idea long ago from Charles P. Steinmetz, 
General Electric's wizard. At 21 he startled the automobile industry by selling Fords in 
Chicago to small businesses on the instalment plan; thus helped invent auto financing. 
This year he startled Zenith’s 20,000 radio dealers by telling them to take on at least one 
other line so as to prove Zenith’s tone claims on the spot. This and other good selling sense 
—such as leading the depression switch from high-priced sets to tiny ones, and pioneering 
armchair models this year—has put Zenith close to the top in radio. He led the crusade 
against manufacturers giving quiet “push money” to dealers’ salesmen. 


He came out of the Great War a U.S. Navy commander; is nuts about the sea as well as 
about radio; has owned 23 boats and yachts; now travels strange waters in his yacht 
“Mizpah,.” a floating radio laboratory: in 1930 discovered Dore Strauch and her “mate.” 
Dr. Ritter, living primitive in the Galapagos Islands, and gave the world their story. Com- 
mander McDonald is “Ange-Kok.” 


“From Presidents 
: and Vice-Presidents 


of many of the best known companies in America”’ 


‘Fan mail, Ed?’’ 

“‘Looks like it, doesn’t it? 
But it’s the response to that 
item in Business Week’s New 
Products page. Did you see 
it?"" 


“Do you mean to tell me 
that a half-inch story brought 
all those inquiries?’’ 


“That's right—over one bun- 
dred of them.” 


There is nothing imaginary about that conversation. 
The. facts have been taken from letters in our files—and 
there are many more like them, constantly coming in 
from manufacturers whose products have been briefly, 
but comprehensively described in Business Week’s New 
Products page. 

The theme of all those letters — whether they tell of 
10 inquiries or 200 — relates to the high calibre of both 
individuals and companies from whom inquiries are 
cA received. And that’s our story. Business Week is read 


ia 


- regularly —thoroughly —and with confidence by almost 
al 100,000 executives and officials in the most important 
businesses of America. With a pass-along circulation of 

wy 3.7 readers per copy, your audience is increased to al- lane leapaieand-<they naka 


most 370.000. Business Week does reach more execu- 
tives per advertising dollar than any other magazine. 

That’s why advertisers have made Business Week 
7th among all magazines (weekly, monthly and 
women’s) in total advertising pages, as reported by 
Printers’ Ink — first among magazines of business. 


BUSIIN 


ALERT... ACCURATE ... AUTHORITATIVE 


from presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, top-executives of many 
of the best known companies 
in this country and Canada. 
Look at those.”’ 

‘Well, this certainly proves 
that Business Week is read 
hy executives,’’ 


The Executive's Business Paper 


McGraw-Hill Publications * 330 West 42nd St.. New York 
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Reprinted by Request 


All sales meetings 
are not equally 
effective. 


The JAM HANDY Organization 
‘5 4et uj to hela you pix this 


Slidefilms - Talking Pictures - Sales Conventions - Playlets 


New York, 230 Park Avenue, MUrray Hill 9-5290 Detroit, 2900 East Grand Boulevard, MAdison 2450 
Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive, STAte 6758 Hollywood, 7046 Hollywood Boulevard, HEmpstead 5809 


The easiest way to meet the demand for reprints of this ad- 
vertisement is to let Sales Management re-run it—so here it is! 
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39,000 Consumers Tell Why They 


Like Certain Advertisements 


IVE thousand men and women, 
when asked by Market Research 
Corporation of America inves- 
tigators, “What recent adver- 
tisements have impressed you favor- 
ably” and “What recent advertise- 
ments have impressed you anfavor- 
ably?”’ mentioned 14,163 examples: 


9,116 (or 64%) were favorable, 
5,047 (or 36%) were unfavorable. 


A similar MRCA-SALES MANAGE- 
MENT study in 1935 yielded 1.04 men- 
tions per person as against 2.83 this 
year, thus indicating that today’s crop 
of ads is bringing greater response, at 
least in the form of interest and re- 
membrance. 

This year the average person re- 
called 1.82 favorable ads, as against 
.79 in 1935. But the reasons for lik- 
ing ads which were volunteered this 
year followed much the same pattern 
as before, with emphasis on color, il- 
lustrations, sincerity, timeliness, human 
interest, helpfulness. 


The Method: Unaided Reeall 


In making the survey (which was 
nation-wide and correctly proportioned 
as to geographical location, city size 
and economic status) no check list of 
advertisers was shown to respondents. 
No suggestions were made. Respon- 
dents had to recall to their memories 
(if they could) certain advertisements 
which had impressed them, either 
favorably or unfavorably, with such 
force that they remained in the mind 
and could be recalled. Purposely, the 
questions did not ask for responses on 
any one kind of advertising. 

The whole wide world of advertis- 
ing was open for these consumers to 
select from. Probably tens of thou- 
sands of advertisements were thus of- 
fered as possibilities from which to 
choose. Upwards of a thousand prod- 
ucts were mentioned. 

After respondents had answered the 
two simple questions, investigators 
chatted with them about their general 
reading and listening interests, and re- 
ported on these to Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold, directors of the sur- 
vey. The observations may not help 
those who plan advertising campaigns 
to choose the best media or the best 
physical form of presentation, but they 
do suggest interests which might be 
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1. It must be truthful; 
2. It should be timely ; 


Here’s the perfect ad as prescribed by consumers: 


3. It should be full of human interest; 
4. It should be generously illustrated ; 


5. It should be printed in color. 


Black Star 


successfully capitalized. 

After all, there is no reason why 
an advertiser in a certain publication 
should not be able to compete with 
the editor in getting and holding read- 
er interest. Granted that the editor 
was there first, and knows his audi- 
ence: What he has learned about hold- 
ing the attention of readers is spread 
out in pictures and text, and it is pos- 
sible for the advertiser to use the same 
formula. 


One-Fifth Prefer Fiction 


The MRCA reports, for example, 
show that more than one-fifth of the 
men and women mentioned fiction as 
their favored reading. Doesn't this 
suggest that more advertisers might 
make profitable use of the story type 
of ad? Here is a summary of the re- 
ports on subjects most liked by the 
5,000 people interviewed: 


Consumers Like to Read 
About These Subjeets 
% of Total 


Like’ 
Mentions 

Fiction: ; a 
Short or continued stories ...... 8.5 
NE ne Bs as cw es wanwws 5.5 
Human interest .............. 4.5 
Pics ccdarseeuwawnnes 2.5 
PI asa: 5 08 ogre kon ocean 8 
DN ae Vie on ie, tere ee 11.5 
Home improvements ..........-. 10.5 
Ge ira is etna alee oro ave Gl mace 7.0 
ee ee rere rrr 6.5 
I ais 2k ew ene ie iaipin als 6.0 
MII, ori oic vg comewdia ans 4.0 
Current events ....... 4.0 
Interior decorating .............- 3.7 
EEE ae een net te toned 3.2 
Child welfare ......... 3.2 
(NS REET PUTER OE 3.3 
a 7 
Electrical appliances............. pe 
Household supplies .........-.. 2.4 
WI aicav be eee Abas ead 1.7 
Me EE vk aeweacan sane 6.0 
100.0 
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The responses of individuals, and 
the spécial reports of the investigators, 
indicate that the following types of ad- 
vertisements were most popular: 


The Kinds of Advertisements 


Consumers Like 
% of Total 
Favorable 
Mentions 
The Product 
Food ads (with recipes)......... 9.0 
Anything that benefits or beautifies 
ON Py ee rere rere 7 
Labor-saving devices ..........+. 2.0 
Health and beauty .............. 3.0 
Financial guidance ..........++.- 1.4 
Anything about gardens ........ 7 


lhe Form 


Se NOE oa¢iekaases ex kes 
All radio Jade wala a atimatacares 
Photographic ads 
Pictures of attractive women..... 
|” ere 
Radio humor 


Re oe abe a ens v4 1.7 
eee OE: ccc scetannes 1.0 
37.6 
The Copy or Art Theme 
Carrying a guarantee ........... 2.0 
CT Re rrr ee reer Be 
| * Serer are 7.4 
Informative or educational ...... 2.6 
eee MOE ois on cies cho eee 4.0 
ERE r eT eer rece 1.3 
Timeliness (mews ads) ......... 4.3 
NS errr rr cre: 2.6 
Te PE cc iacktoteecned 2.0 
A: onc evvekeend won 1.0 
eee ED Gdaerndenvedeneuen 1.0 
NR cca cic db weble ee eee eS 
Se eee 1.0 
Featuring children .............. 3.0 
RPS err ere re ve 
POC C CE TCE CECT 2.6 
“Conversational copy” .........-. 1.0 
“The kind with a story”......... Be 
Ideas for economical management. 1.7 
EEE PE ee re 1.3 
42.6 


Color: A Powerful Magnet 


Note the emphasis on color and on 
pictures. Four out of every ten men- 
tions (outside of those dealing with 
the product being advertised) had to 
do with these two elements. 

Good color and good illustrations 
can overcome even a strong prejudice 
against the product being advertised, 
as shown by this report from an Ashe- 
ville investigator: 


“As for the ads which impress them 
favorably, I find women more and more 
like to read the automobile ads, especially 
those with colored illustrations. They read 
more life insurance ads, especially the 
Metropolitan little essays on health. They 
like the ads for old age security, annuity 
insurance. They like ads which illustrate 
lovely things for the home. A number 
mentioned good-looking ads for rugs, porch 
furniture. Most of them admit they turn 
the page quickly when they encounter 
B. O., halitosis, and any other personal 
hygiene advertising, and linger over colored 
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ads for home furnishings and foods; Four 
Roses and Johnny Walker whisky ads have 
found admiration among many women, 
whether they approve of the product or 
not.” 


A Queens Village, N. Y., report 
also stresses color: 


“I feel that these women like the highly 
colored advertisements, with some practical 
suggestion that can be used in the home. 
Colored ads are very pretty to look at. The 
two-toned gray and black ad that just talks 
about the product and still does not offer 
something useful, does not seem to attract 
women. If an article of food is being ad- 
vertised, women like recipes to go along 
with the ad.” 


And from a small Indiana town, 
Oaktown, comes confirmation of the 
importance of color: 


“Women like magazine colored pages 
about foods. They like good foods and 
they like bright colors.” 


Color and pictures combine to form 
intense desires, according to this 
Scranton observer: 


“They like thé colorful, well-illustrated 
advertisements which picture for them the 
things they would like to have and the 
things they would like to do, even though 
these things are beyond their reach today.” 


And from Washington: 


“They like beautiful scenery, handsome 
automobiles, and carefree, informal poses 
of people. They are attracted by animals 
and family circles, and give close attention 
to clothing detail.” 


Ads Must Not Hurt Children 


This report from Herbert Hoover's 
home town is one of many which men- 
tion how parents worry over the pos- 
sible effect which advertisements may 
have on their children: 


“Majority of women remembered first 
those advertisements they disliked but they 
could remember more ads they did like 
when they once gave it thought. They first 
thought of those ads which might un- 
favorably influence children and minors, 
such as ‘horror’ patent medicine ads, ath- 
lete’s foot, Unguentine, Bromo-Seltzer, etc. ; 
of tobacco ads showing young girls smok- 
ing; of beer and liquor ads showing young, 
scantily-clothed girls drinking, etc. Then 
they thought of the newspaper, radio and 
magazine ads of cigarettes, beauty products, 
etc., where exaggerated claims were made 
through testimonials; then they turned to 
ads they liked. The ads they liked seemed 
to be largely for food products, household 
appliances, automobiles, clothes, travel, etc. 
It was harder for them to remember the 
specific product name of ads they liked than 
of the lesser number of those they dis- 


liked.” 
A bitter note on the same theme 
creeps into this Topeka report: 


“The sincere, devoted mother likes ad- 
vertisements regarding the upbringing and 
care of her children. She loves those where 
pictures of happy, healthful children are 
shown. As these children grow older she 
despises the ads of cigarettes and liquor 


which to her are traps to lower the health ° 


and morale of not only her children, but 
all children. And for what purpose? That 
somebody may become a millionaire.” 


Excerpts from other reports cover 
many angles: 


“Likes—good pictures, clever ideas (I’m 
crazy about the Eater's Digest sort of 
thing). In radio,—drama, stories. In radio, 
men seem to like what they choose to call 
‘moronic’ Gracie Allen sort of stuff. Wom- 
en not so-much (I intensely dislike it). 
Newspaper ads usually have too much 
writing in them. As for household prod- 
ucts, the samples given away or special buys 
do the trick better than any other. I had 
that experience with Drene lately, and can 
say that most emphatically in the case of 
Spry.” 

(Duluth, Minn.) 


“One woman said she liked ‘pretty pic- 
tures’; another something in the advertise- 
ment that ‘told a story.’ Running through 
the pages of the Saturday Evening Post 
they applauded ads like those of Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rugs and Coca-Cola.’’ 

(Chicago) 


Like Drama, Subtle Flattery 


“Women like advertisements honest and 
to the point, not in too fine print or going 
into too much detail. Clever wording and 
good photography. Any new subject deal- 
ing with anything of interest or being more 
clever than the average advertisement like 
Douglas Leigh’s Wilson liquor ad in New 


York.” 
(Herkimer, N. Y.) 


“In radio advertisements they could name 
the likes as quickly as the dislikes. If the 
radio program appealed to them they could 
tell you all about the advertisement’s quali- 
ties and then follow up with: * And I tried 
it and it was just that good, etc.’ In news- 
paper or magazine advertising they seemed 
to object to any item with too many claims 
but readily accepted an opportunity to plan 
to buy an article not overrated.” 

(Indianapolis) 


“These women like good music over 
radio, good drama cleverly drawn and 
written advertisements in which color plays 
a dominant part. I found they discredited 
advertisements without color and unusual 
form unless usage of the product had estab- 
lished their taste.” 

(Anita, Iowa) 


“I think that women like to read some- 
thing a bit flattering, rather than statistics. 
To show what I mean, women seemed to 
like Palmolive, which refers to their school- 
girl complexion, rather than the 99 44/100 
per cent pure claim of Ivory.” 


(Elmira, N. Y.) 


“All admitted that constant hearing 
about or reading about an article often 
caused them to give it a trial.” 


(Lake City, lowa) 


“Many of the women I interviewed said 
they could spend many profitable and 
pleasant hours reading ads, if they were 
well worded and true. The ones who are 
opposed to cigarettes and even some who 
smoke thought the ‘sales talk’ of cigarette 
advertising was exaggerated. Many who 
were opposed to it recalled the ad of the 
grandmother reaching for a cigarette and, 
even though they did not approve, said it 
was a clever thought and caught their eye 
and attention. Any household appliance 
which Good Housekeeping recommends is 
almost universally approved by housewives. 
The colored pictures were often spoken of. 
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@ Figures on cash income gain 
from United States Dept. of 
Agriculture report of Nov. 9, 
1937. Figures on relative pur- 
chasing power of tobacco from 
pictographs in Sales Manage- 
ment, Sept. |, based on Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


38,795,000 GAIN 


In Cash Receipts Realized by Kentucky Farmers in the 


FIRST 9 MONTHS OF 1937 


_A bumper tobacco crop, to be sold in DE- into the pockets of the farmers in this section. 
CEMBER and JANUARY will increase this gain Now is the time to start expansion of sales in 
substantially. Early prices indicate that this crop Kentucky with "A" schedules in the one eco- 
will put at least $60,000,000 in spendable cash nomical medium. . . . 
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The 

Office Boy 
hears more 
than you do 


THE boss is making an awful mistake, 
Johnny. He keeps complaining about 
how busy he is—and he climbs out of ap- 
pointments he ought to keep. And honest, 
kid, it isn’t necessary at all. 

“Over there at Robinson & Robinson I 
didn’t work half as hard as ’'m working now. 
Hardly ever got stuck at night—and I was a 
big help to young Mr. Robinson, too. I had 
time to be his assistant. He always used an 
Ediphone. If an idea occurred to him about 
something he wanted to do next week, he'd 
tell it to his Ediphone and I'd remind him 
when the time came. He answered most of 
his mail with one reading—he’d read the let- 
ter and voice-write his answer right away — 
just as easy as using his telephone 

“Honest, I wish the boss would get wise to 
himself. There’s no sense in making the old 
brain tackle a detail three times when it can 
be handled once on an Ediphone. Goodness 
knows that I’m no worshipper of the Ma- 
chine Age, but I don’t get any fun chewing 
the end of my pencil during the day and 
then hustling around like mad at five o’clock. 
I think Pll talk to the boss about Ediphone. 
There’s no reason why he shouldn’t start to 
get something out of it right away.” 


“ “ 4 


An Ediphone permits you to handle instrue- 
tions, memos, inquiries, letters, reminder- 
dates instantly ...inereases your personal 
business capacity 20% to 50%. Use it for 
every activity where “your voice points the 
way.” Investigate! Telephone the Ediphone, 
your city, or write Dept. 5107, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISONEVOICEWRITER 
PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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A:mour and Swift and Kraft cheese and 
Del Monte and Monarch foods, etc., were 
often mentioned. Most women are. at- 
tracted to ads with children in any part of 
a picture. I was surprised to find women 
vitally interested in automobiles, quoting 
the ads and saying, “I hope our next car 
will be a sles 


(Fort Dodge, lowa) 


They like to read recipes, menu plans. 
They like to read about security for them- 
selves and their families-—for instance, life 
insurance, safe tires, safe cars. They dis- 
like exaggerated ‘social success’ stories 
built upon flimsy themes of changing soap. 
They dislike warnings about _ halitosis, 
B. O., and washing lingerie. They dislike 
the unflattering picture of the woman in 
the new Philco campaign. They a:e move 
(far more) practical in thei: scrutiny of 
advertising than many copywriters think. 
They do not register very favorably toward 
testimonial advertising.” 


(Minneapolis) 

{The next installment of the special 

survey among 5,000 consumers will 

cover reactions to Food Products, Food 

Beverages, and Confectionery. Watch 
for it. January 1.] 


St. Louis, Milwaukee 


Rank at Top of U.S.’s 
Beer-Drinking Cities 


Beer drinking is by no means a uni- 
form national habit, as shown by a 
survey of 54,000 families made by the 
Marketing Division of the American 
Can Co. Fifty-one per cent of the 


families in the Northeast states drink 
beer, 49% in the Midwest, 43% in 
the Far West, and only 35% in the 
South. Rather extraordinary differ- 
ences between 23 large cities are 
shown in the bar chart showing the 
percentage of the families drinking 
beer at home. 

The proportion of families drinking 
beer at home in proportion to income 
is highest in the “A,” or wealthiest 
homes, and lowest in the ‘D” group, 
while the proportion drinking away 
from home only, ranks in the reverse 
order, as shown in the following table: 


Proportion of Families 
Drinking Beer 


Economic Away from 


Group At Home Home Only Total 
Y | 50% 3% 53% 
_ APOE 40% 8% 18% 
Cc 38% 10% 48% 
i siarenee 33% 13% 46% 


Groceries and delicatessens are the 
leading outlets for beer bought for 
home consumption—24% in indepen- 
dent groceries, 16% in chains and 
11% in delicatessens. Taverns serve 
19% of the families, drug stores 8%, 
breweries or distributors 8%, restaur- 
ants 6%, and liquor or package stores 
1%. 

In the first American Can Co. sur- 
vey, made in May, 1936, 18.9% of 
the families buying beer for home con- 
sumption bought canned beer. A year 
later the proportion had increased to 
23.6%. 


Per 

Cent 
St. Louis 60.2 
Milwaukee 59.5 
New York 55.1 
Baltimore 54.7 
Buffalo 54.0 
Cleveland 50.6 
Cincinnati 48.7 
Chicago 45.8 
Berkeley, Calif. 44.2 
New Brunswick 42.4 
Syracuse 
Providence 39.2 
Lansing, Mich. 38.3 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Minneapolis 
New Haven 


Los Angeles 


te 
a 
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Denver 

Wichita 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Wilmington, Del. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Weighted Average 
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How bheer-drinking at home fluctuates by cities. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING STIMULATES SALES 


Today’s weather report may 
say “freezing,” but there’s a 
fair wind blowing for busi- 
ness! America’s millions are 
going places— motoring, travel- 


ing, desiring, buying—right 


OUTDOOR 


now—and you can sell ‘em as 
they go, with vivid, colorful, 
outdoor displays. You need 
outdoor advertising to sell 
an outdoor people, in spring 


and summer, winter and fall! 


ADVERTISING 
INCORPORATED 


60 EAST 42ND ST.,.NEW YORK 
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Of Little Fellows Who Are 
Too Big for Their Britches: 


I often think that a beginner in the mail- 
order business—or any other business, for 
that matter—makes a grave error in trying 
too sedulously to ape the technique of “the 
big fellows.” A few years ago an acquain- 
tance of mine launched a little shop, selling 
equipment to small-town merchants. His 
first move was to term his business “The 
International Sales Corporation.” Because 
he is a master salesman he succeeded in 
spite of that handicap. But I am firmly 
convinced that his road would have been 
easier if he had capitalized the fact that 
his was a small outfit, and that every order 
received his personal 
attention. 

Many a mail-order 
house dealing with 
rural folk and small- 
towners has grown 
to sizeable propor- 
tions by purposely 
capitalizing ‘‘the per- 
sonal touch.” A 
notable example is 
that of the Brown 
Fence & Wire Co., 
of Cleveland. “Jim” 
Brown has always 
emphasized his per- 

sonal interest in 
Maxwell Droke every detail of the 

business, writing his 
customers in a homely ‘“‘you-and-me’’ style. 
Recently, in announcing his retirement as 
active head of the business, he employed 
the same homely touch in introducing his 
successor. The introduction was made in a 
simple four-page processed letter, stapled to 
to the company’s Fall catalog. On the first 
page were photographs of “Jim” and the 
new president, Charlie Underhill. Because 
it is a good example of sincere, unaffected 
copy, I'm quoting the first few paragraphs 
of the letter: 
“Dear Friend: 

“Well, friend, I've got some real NEWS 
for you—the best news I've had for you in 
nearly fifty years. 

“I want you to meet and shake hands with 
Charlie Underhill—the new president of 
the Brown Fence & Wire Co. 

“Of course, I'm still the Big Boss here— 
and I will continue to be as long as I live; 
but I'm getting along in years and I thought 
it best to turn the reins over to a younger 
man now—while I am able to work with 
him and advise him. 

“In any ordinary business a change like 
this might go unnoticed; it would not re- 
quire a letter of explanation to its cus- 
tomers; but this business has been built 
up on a friendly personal basis, and I con- 
sider every customer a personal friend of 
Jim Brown's. Therefore, [ feel that you 
are much more interested in what we do 
than you would be if we were just an ordi- 
nary kind of company. 

“Please let me emphasize that I am not 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


‘quitting’ by any means. I will be here as 
long as our Lord spares me. I love this 
business, have enjoyed every minute of my 
association with the farmers of America, 
and hope to be with you for many more 
years. But I also want the fine friendship 
and warm personal relationship between 
this business and its customers to continue 
after I've gone. 

“That's why I want you to meet and 
shake hands with Charlie Underhill right 
now. He's a swell fellow, a real friend, a 
worthy successor to old Uncle Jim when 
the time comes for me to leave you forever. 

“Charlie is one of the finest fellows it 
has been my pleasure to meet in a long life- 
time. When he got out of Uncle Sam’s 
World War Army, nearly twenty years ago, 
he came to us with his uniform on—and 
we gave him a job as ‘stock boy’ at my 
Adrian, Mich., factory. He worked his 
way up the ladder and then I brought him 
to my office in Cleveland. 

“Charlie worked with me here, learned 
my ways, and when we opened our factory 
and office in Memphis, Tenn., I couldn't 
think of a better man to send there; in fact, 
he succeeded so well that I finally decided 
to bring him back to Cleveland and plan 
for him eventually to succeed me. . 4 


That Torch Will Be Carried 
High in Such Hands as These 


And while we're on this subject of suc- 
cessors, readers of this department are, I am 
sure, familiar with my special interest in 
the younger generation of correspondents— 
the high school and college students who 
must ‘carry on” when our day is done. It 
has been my policy, as often as possible, 
to open these columns to the work of such 
youngsters. And so I am glad to give you 
now a letter written by a young high school 
student—Ralph E. Sherwin, of Leominster, 
Mass. It was passed along to me by Miss Dor- 
orthy M. Johnson, of the Business Education 
World. The letter was written on a theo- 
retical assignment (always a difficult situa- 
tion) and deals with the familiar problem 
of soothing a merchant who kicks because 
the company has charged back to him an 
item representing cash discount taken after 
the expiration date. Here is Ralph's let- 
ter. I think you will agree that it stacks 
up well with letters written by much older 
and more experienced correspondents: 

“Thank you for your letter of explana- 
tion, concerning the charge of $7.20, which 
we recently called to your attention. 

“You have been one of our dealers for 
ten years. During that time I believe you 
have found us to be reliable and fair in our 
dealings. We want you to continue to think 
us fair in all our future dealings with 
you. But will you think this of us if 
we allow you special terms that we cannot 
afford to grant our other customers? 

“You have probably at one time or an- 
ther been confronted with a problem similar 
to this in your own business. I believe 
that at that time you would have liked to 


grant the discount, just as I should like to 
now. But you felt, as I do in this case, 
that such action would have been unfair to 
those customers who had paid the full 
amount of the invoice after the stipulated 
ten days. Naturally, you would not want 
me to do something that you would not 
do yourself. 

“As a dealer in Colonial watches, you are 
qualified to know that the retail price of a 
Colonial watch is well under its actual 
value. Naturally it is correct to assume that 
the margin of profit on these exquisite time- 
pieces is small, or else we should be unable 
to sell them at such reasonable prices. Any 
additional expense in production or dis- 
tribution would seriously reduce that por- 
tion of our mark-up which represents profit. 
That the sum of $7.20 is small cannot be 
disputed. But when similar amounts of 
unearned discount are multiplied by the 
thousands of Colonial dealers throughout 
the United States and Canada (to whom 
similar concessions would, in fairness, have 
to be made) they represent a rather formid- 
able figure, sufficient to increase watch 
prices considerably. 

“Colonial would feel mighty glad if you 
could see your way clear to do two things: 
(1) Send us your check for $7.20 to settle 
this small account; (2) continue this pleas- 
ant as well as profitable business. That 
you have profited by your association with 
us is evidenced by the large number of 
orders you have placed with us during the 
past year. And I want you to know that 
we, in turn, do value your business most 
highly.” 


This Department Ends Its Long 
Career; Ave! and Good Luck! 


Both as a guest, and as a host, I have 
always disliked the long drawn-out good- 
bye. Parting is such sweet sorrow that I 


don’t want to dally with it o’er-long. So, © 


briefly I announce that with this issue 
Your Correspondent is taking an extended 
and indefinite vacation. 

“Sales Letters” has now run, without in- 
terruption, for a period of seven years— 
something of a record for a trade-journal 
department. Both the editors and I feeb 
that a business magazine should not be- 
come a static thing; that new features and 
departments should—indeed, must replace 
the old as they become a bit timeworn. So, 
“for the good of the order” we have 
thought it best to displace this old de- 
partment, for a time at least, with a new 
feature—a Business Letter department ap- 
pearing once a month, which I know every 
reader will find both helpful and extremely 
interesting. 

This department, though it has always 
been a fascinating chore, has, of recent 
years, taken more of my time than I could 
well afford. Although I have had a most 
enjoyable visit, seven years is, after all, a 
long-enough time for any guest to tarry. 
So, having mentally retrieved my hat and 
coat, I feel that I really must be going. 
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@ BEFORE they inaugurated 
LOOK, LOOK ’s publishers had 
gathered a lot of good informa- 
tion on what interests people. 

In Sunday Rotogravure, they had 
tried one picture-story angle after 
another, to establish comparative 
reading values. 

Their reader interest survey data 
filled six filing cabinets. 


So when they came to the point 
of publishing LOOK, they be- 
lieved they knew how to pack it 


Look, 


NEW YORK 


551 Fifth Ave. 
Murray-Hill 2-8730 


CHICAGO 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Central 8127 


SALES 
MANAGER 


with interest for men—for women 
—and for juveniles. 


Their publishing ambition was, 
not only to produce a magazine 
that a lot of people would buy, but 
one also that everyone in the family 
would read! 


And that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. The LOOK advertiser not 
only gets 2,000,000 newsstand 
circulation at a 13-time black-and- 
white page rate of $3500, (and 
where can you match that?)—bzt he 


1, OK Look tor 
OOo! Palos 


WHOLE-FAMILY 
READERSHIP! 


alsogetsareading bythe whole family! 


This coverage covers everyone 
who might possibly influence a 
sale. 2,000,000 purchasers, and an 
“actual” circulation many times 
that figure! 


LOOK gives you the whole-fam- 
ily attention power of a No. | radio 
show matched up with the 100Z 
eye-appeal of the movies. 


It’s a new way to reach and in- 
fluence millions! 


INCORPORATED, DES MOINES, IOWA 
DETROIT 


General Motors Bldg. 
Madison 6871 


ATLANTA 


Grant Bldg. 
Walnut 8615 


HE LIVED! 


A series of discussions of TYPICAL 
JOBS GOOD BUSINESS PAPER AD- 
VERTISING HAS DONE .... prepared 
by advertising agencies with outstand- 
ing experience in the use of business 
papers ... sponsored by these leading 
business papers: 


AMERICAN BUILDER and BUILDING AGE, 
Chicago 

BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 

BLAST FURNACE and STEEL PLANT, Pittsburgh 

BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, New York 

BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 


CHEMICAL and METALLURGICAL ENGINEER- 
ING, New York 


ENGINEERING and MINING JOURNAL, New York 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 

THE FOUNDRY, Cleveland 

THE IRON AGE, New York 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, New York 
LAUNDRY. AGE, New York 

MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 

MACHINERY, New York 


MARINE ENGINEERING and SHIPPING REVIEW 
New York 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY, Chicago 

POWER, New York 

RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, New York 
SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 

STEEL, Cleveland 
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How Business Papers helped lift a Manufacturer 
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McLain Organization, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


ts chents many 
Baldwin-Southwark Cor 
advertisements are but 
by this agency which have 
>s in the readership of 
papers. 
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Wm. R. McLain Fred C. Selby C. Elliott Barb J. L. McMichael, Jr 


Key Men of McLain Organization, Inc. 
whose experience in Advertising and 
Marketing totals more than 160 years. 


df 


Leon Greenhouse 


Wm. BR. Meigieo.s . . Pree 
Fred C. Selby .. . Vice-Pres 
J]. L. McMichael, Jr. . Treasurer 
C. Elliott Barb. . . . Secretary 
Art Director . . William H. Wolf 
Media Director . A. B. Thompson 
William H. Wolf Radio Director . Leon Greenhouse A. A. Browne 


Account Executives: (in addition to 
officers) L. R. Cook, A. A. Browne 
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PUTTING ON THEIR 


ING 


Quintest has a sales-boosting act 
that gets a big hand everywhere. 


You'd expect us to say that, 
of course. We fathered and 
mothered this sales contest, and 


we naturally love our own 
children. 


But sales managers from coast 
to coast have given us lots of 
cause for parental pride. If 
you're looking for a sales contest 
that has a wallop of its own, that 
isn't merely a race for big prizes, 
take a tip from Papa and Mama 
(hereinafter referred to as The 
Hahn-Rodenburg Company!) and 
write or wire for the big news 
about Quintest! 


BE SURE TO 
TELL HOW MANY 
SALESMEN! 


HAHN- 


pinto your). Y)_ 
letterhead \A\ (* RODENBUR 
and mail to sILLINOIS * 
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Important Legal Angles to Watch 
in Sales Managers’ Employment 
Contracts with the House 


A summary of some typical court cases involving squabbles 


between a sales executive and his employer. 


BY LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONSIDERABLE percentage 
A of contracts in litigation be- 

tween employers and _ sales 

managers relate to employment 
contracts. Therefore, we shall review 
several important and recent higher 
court cases involving contracts of this 
nature. 

First, it is important to know that 
employment contracts are automat- 
ically extended for a period equal to 
the term of the original contract, if 
the same relations between the con- 
tracting parties continue after expira- 
tion of the original contract. 

For example, in Magnolia vs. 
Davidson, 38 S. W. (2d) 634, it was 
shown that a manager and an employe 
entered into a written contract by the 
terms of which the former agreed to 
hire the latter for one year and pay 
him $250 per month. At the end of 
the first year the employe was per- 
mitted to continue in the employ- 
ment. At the termination of nine 
months of the second year the em- 
ployer discharged him. 

The employe sued to recover salary 
from the date of his discharge to the 
end of the second year. The employer 
attempted to avoid liability on the 
grounds that he had not contracted to 
employ the employe for the full sec- 
ond year. However, since a new con- 
tract was mot made at the end of the 
first year, and the same relation be- 
tween the employer and the employe 
continued into the second year, the 
higher court held the employer liable 
for payment of the employe’s salary 
for the remainder of the second year. 
This court said: 

“When one enters into the service of 
another for a definite period, and con- 
tinues in the employment after the ex- 
piration of that period, without any new 
contract, the presumption is that the em- 
ployment is continued on the terms of the 
original contract, and that provisions and 
restrictions forming essential parts of the 
contract . . . continue in force. 

The evidence was amply sufficient to sup- 


port the allegation that defendant had by 
its acts renewed the former contract for 


a period of one year from the 31st day 
of July to July 31 of the following year.” 


Generally speaking, if a sales man- 
ager accepts employment with the 
understanding that he will receive 
payment of a bonus at the end of each 
year, he is not entitled to payment of 
the bonus if he is discharged before 
termination of the year. 

For example, in Muir vs. Leonard 
Co., 257 N. W. 723, it was disclosed 
that a sales manager named Muir, 
when accepting employment, filled out 
and signed a form entitled ‘‘Confiden- 
tial Executive Schedule,” which con- 
tained information supplied by him as 
to his past history, except that, just 
above the signature of Muir it read: 
“Note: All persons appointed to po- 
sitions in this organization are on trial, 
and if at any time it is found that the 
employes are not adapted to the work 
to which they have been assigned, or 
not likely to prove useful, the en- 
gagement may be terminated without 
further reason and without prejudice 
to the employes’ reputation, the cor- 
poration’s obligation ending with the 
payment of salary through the last 
day of employment.” 

A bonus memorandum was signed 
by both parties and began with “For 
the year ending September 30, your 
bonus will be on the following basis 
(here explained) and be paid to you 
in addition to your salary... . Should 
your connection with this company be 
terminated by either party prior to 
September 30 the payment of any 
bonus is entirely at the discretion of 
this company.” 

Before the termination of the year 
Muir was discharged and he sued to 
recover the bonus. However, the 
court held Muir not entitled to the 
bonus, saying: 


“It is difficult for plaintiff (Muir) to 
extricate himself from the conditions of 
employment which he has voluntarily as- 
sumed, for, even though the forfeiture 
provisions. seem harsh, we can only inter- 
pret the contract which the parties have 
made. . . . Courts will construe a written 
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contract according to the intention therein 
expressed, when that intention is clear on 
its face. . Where a contract is not 
ambiguous, it must be construed accord- 
ing to the ordinary meaning of the words 
used.” 

Various courts have held that where 
a partially performed contract between 
a company and its sales manager is 
wrongfully terminated by the com- 
pany the sales manager has the option 
to sue for the breach and recover 
damages, or he may sue for the value 
of his services rendered. However, 
he must elect to sue for one, as he 
cannot sue for both. Generally speak- 
ing, if the sales manager sues for the 
value of his services rendered he may 
recover all profits that he would have 
earned had the company fulfilled the 
contract. But if he elects to sue for 
the other he must prove the amount 
of the damages. 


Wherein a Sales Manager Wins: 


For illustration, in J. I. Case Co. 
vs. Bodecker, 42 Pac. (2d) 575, it 
was disclosed that a sales manager en- 
tered into contract with a manufac- 
turer for one year, in which the sales 
manager was assigned exclusive terti- 
tory at a stated commission on all 
sales. After making the contract the 
sales manager entered upon the work 
of advertising and selling in his as- 
signed territory, performing all con- 
ditions and work required by the 
contract. 

The sales manager alleged that in 
about six months the manufacturer 
canceled the contract, no longer rec- 
ognized him as agent, and no longer 
furnished him merchandise; that in 
the preliminary work done by him for 
the sale of the manufacturer’s prod- 
ucts, it was necessary to expend cer- 
tain amounts for automobile service, 
salesmen’s expense, and advertising. 

The sales manager sued the manu- 
facturer to recover $794, which he ac- 
tually had expended for expense. He 
had retained all of the commissions 
that had been paid to him for sales 
made in the assigned territory before 
he was discharged. Therefore, the 
higher court held the sales manager 
entitled to recover $794, saying: 

“His compensation was the profit made 
from selling the machines above certain 
listed prices, with a special discount for 
the performance of the above services. At 
no place in the contract is there any pro- 
vision for salary.” 

It is important to know the exact 
legal duties of a sales manager. 
Generally speaking, the courts have 
held that the duties of a sales man- 
ager relate to active participation in 
the control, supervision, and manage- 
ment of his employer's business, pro- 
viding no contract exists which de- 
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fines the legal duty of the sales man- 
ager. 

On the other hand, the legal 
duties of a sales manager may be ex- 
pressly defined in a valid contract 
between the executive and his em- 
ployer. In construing contracts of 
this nature it is a fundamental rule 
that the courts may interpret the 
language employed in the contract 
and, also, construe the subject matter 
and the surrounding circumstances. 
So held a higher court in Arkansas 
Corp. vs. Kempner, 57 F. (2d) 466. 

The facts of this case are that a man 
named Kempner was employed under 
a contract which provided that the 
corporation agreed to employ Kemp- 
ner at its option, in an executive 
capacity. Kempner agreed to accept 
the employment and to give such of 
his time, attention, and services as 
were requested of him. 

Discussion arose whether or not 
Kempner should attend all executive 
meetings. A corporation official 
wrote a letter to Kempner stating that 
his services and presence were required 
at an executive meeting at a stated 
time. Kempner replied that in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his con- 
tract he was not required to attend 
such meetings. Soon afterward one 


of the corporation’s officials wrote 
notifying Kempner that no further 
payments would be made on the 
salary account. Kempner filed suit to 
recover the agreed salary and to 
compel enforcement of the contract. 
This court clearly stated law, as 
follows: 

“It is our conclusion that Kempner 
bound himself under the contract and that 
he was compelled in carrying out his con- 
tract to perform such reasonable services 
in that capacity as the company required 
of him. ... He is obligated to do what 


he contracted to do, whether the position 
be soft or hard.” 


Authority of Agent 


There are two kinds of employes 
or agents, namely: General and special. 
A sales manager is a general agent. 
Also, there are two methods of 
legally employing an agent or em- 
ploye and those are: Expressly, as by 
etter or contract, and impliedly. 

It has been held that implied 
agency is an agency which is to be 
established by proof of circumstances 
bearing upon the question; that is, by 
deduction or inference from material 
facts in the case. In other words, 
implied authority is such authority as 
the employer intended his agent to 


Gust send raguaesl” S- 


Will you fumble the ball and lose the 


good will your advertising was de- 


signed to create? 

Or, will the efficient and prompt 
manner with which requests or con- 
test entries are handled serve to en- 
hance the good impression you have 
developed? 

Regardlessof whetheryourcampaign 


makes use of radio orspace advertising, 


Donnelley through the use of their spe- 
cial facilities for handling contest en- 
tries and requests for samples, the effi- 
ciency of which is recognized through- 
out the advertising profession, canhelp 


to insure the success of your program. 


Let us show you how these facilities 
can save you money, create good will 
and, in the case of contests, eliminate 


public skepticism about the judging. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


350 EAST 22ND STREET, CHECAGO 


305 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK * L121 WALL STREET, LOS ANGELES 


have, though he directly conferred no 
such authority upon his agent, and 
though his intention to that end is to 
be implied merely from his acts and 
conduct. 


However, the authority is none the 
less actual and legal merely because 
it is implied. Where there is proof 
of fact, which, by reasonable implica- 
tion, support the belief that the em- 
ployer expressly gave his agent certain 
authority and intended that the agent 
be also invested with authority to do 
all acts which were necessary to the 
accomplishment of the main purpose 
of the employment, it is very rare that 
a court will refuse to hold the em- 
ployer liable on contracts made by his 
agent. 

For illustration, in Thimmig vs. 
Corporation, 85 S. W. (2d) 208, it 
was disclosed that a man named 
Thimmig for many years had been 
connected with selling equipment in 
and around the city of St. Louis. He 
wrote a manufacturer a letter, di- 
rected to its home office in New York 
City, setting forth his qualifications 
and experience, and inquired whether 
the company would be interested in 
appointing him as its sales representa- 
tive in the St. Louis territory. 


Implied Authority Proved 
I ) 


Soon afterward he received a reply 
from the manufacturer over the sig- 
nature of its corporate secretary, ad- 
vising him that the St. Louis territory 
was under the jurisdiction of a Chi- 
cago branch office, and referring him 
to Mr. Rosenberg, who was in charge 
of the same. 

Two days later Thimmig wrote 
Rosenberg in Chicago along the lines 
of his original letter to the manufac- 
turer's New York office. Rosenberg 
replied, advising that he had turned 
his letter over to the company’s new 
representative in the St. Louis terri- 
tory, J. L. Gertz, who would take the 
matter up with him. 

A short time later Thimmig met 
Gertz and, after several interviews, 
Thimmig was employed by Gertz who 
wrote Rosenberg advising him that he 
had made arrangements with Thimmig 
“to represent our company” in the 
city of St. Louis and eastern Mis- 
souri; that he had agreed to pay him 
5% on all sales. 

Some time later Thimmig contended 
that he was entitled to commissions 
on certain sales. However, the manu- 
facturer in New York claimed that 
Thimmig was not entitled to commis- 
sions unless collected from Gertz, as 
Gertz had no authority to offer Thim- 
mig 5% commission. 

It is interesting to know that 
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First: Andrew Loomis was the artist; D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. Louis, the 


agency; and Forbes Lithograph Co. 


Boston, the producer of Anheuser- 


Buseh’s outdoor poster that received top honors. 


Winners in Annual Poster Exhibit 


At the Eighth Annual Exhibit of Outdoor Art, held in Chicago, some 500 posters 

were entered by more than 300 advertisers. The prizes, first of gold, second silver, 

and third bronze, were in the form of a radiator cap showing a girl with her arms 

around the world. Later the Chicago Federated Advertising Club in conjunction with 

the Outdoor Advertising Art Exhibit Committee held a special showing of the 100 
best entries. 


[masin sellin paid to drive a 


Third: Artist Andrew 
Loomis scored again 
with this pink and 
white study for the 
Kellogg Co. N. W 
Ayer & Son, Philadel 
phia, was the agency. 
It was a painted bul- 
letin. 
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James! 


Thimmig sued the manufacturer end 
the higher court held the latter bound 
to pay $1,265 commissions due. Of 
course, the higher court held the man 
ufacturer liable on the employment 


contract made by Gertz because 


Thimmig had been directed by the 
manufacturer to communicate with 
the manager of the Chicavo ofitce and 
the latter had impliedly authorized 
Gertz to transact business with Thim- 


LINCOLN ZEPHYR 


Second: Howard Scott, 
the artist; MecCann- 
Erickson, New York, 
the ageney; MeCand- 
lish Lithograph Co., 
Philadelphia, the pro- 
ducer of Ford Motor 
Cols V-8 outdoor 
poster to which went 
second honors. 


Honorable Mention: 
George Brehm was the 
artist; MeCann-Erick- 
son, New York, the 
ageney; and Rusling 
Wood, New York, the 
lithographer who com- 
bined to produce this 
merry scene for Na- 
tional Biseuit Co.'s 
Ritz cracker. It got 

honorable mention. 


mig. When the manager of the 
Chicago office wrote to Thimmig in- 
forming him that his letter of inquiry 
ha! been turned over to Gertz, the 
implication was that Gertz had au- 
thority to make a valid employment 
contract. 

In order that readers may clearly 
understand the relationship of sales 
managers, division sales managers, 
assistant sales managers, and ordinary 
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salesmen, the definition of each, as 
given by a higher court, in the recent 
case of W. T. Rawleigh Co. vs. 
Phillips, 167 So. 271, will be cited. 
This court said: 

“A general manager has broad powers 
and implied authority to control the af- 
fairs of the company. ... The manager 
of a specified branch of a business like- 
wise has general charge, direction, and 
control of that branch. ... And an as- 
sistant manager carries the idea of subor- 
dination to the manager. It implies that 
his authority is subject to the limitations 
imposed by the manager. . . . Ordinarily 
a salesman is not impliedly vested with 
authority.” 

In other words, a sales manager has 
broad authority to bind the company 
on all contracts relating to sales of 
merchandise handled by his employer. 
An assistant sales manager merely has 
authority granted by the sales man- 
ager. A salesman has no implied 
powers. 

In this case an assistant sales man- 
ager sold a bill of goods and agreed 
to accept in payment therefor certain 
accounts owned by the purchaser. 
The court indicated that the assistant 
sales manager had no expressed or 
implied powers to agree to accept any- 
thing but money as payment for mer- 
chandise. This court said: 

“Of course, any contract made by 
Brov:n (assistant sales manager) to be 
bind:ag on the company must have been 
in tre scope of his authority, express or 
implied, or afterwards legally ratified or 
adopted. . . . In this case the evidence 
is that his authority to settle accounts was 
limited to the receipt of cash or the ne- 
gotiable note of the debtor.” 


Liability of Employers 


As previously mentioned, all em- 
ployes are either ‘general’ or “‘spe- 
cial” agents of their employers. 
While a corporation is liable for all 
acts of its general agents, which re/ate 
to the employment, yet it is respon- 
sible for only such acts that a special 
agent performs within the actual scope 
of the authority given him. 

For example, a salesman, a book- 
keeper, cashier, clerk, shipping clerk, 
or janitor, is a special agent whose 
implied authority extends no further 
than to perform the exact duties as- 
signed to him. So, therefore, a cor- 
poration which employs these em- 
ployes is not liable for any act, state- 
ment, or contract, outside the regular 
scope of the employment of such em- 
ployes. 

However, an employer is liable for 
all acts performed by a sales manager 
within thé scope of the employment, 
unless such employer has in some 
manner notified persons, customers 
and others with whom the sales man- 
ager transacts business that the lat- 
ter’s authority is limited. 
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“THAT MARKET 
IS 68% AS BIG 
AS CLEVELAND” 


Your jobber or distributor in Northern Ohio 
knows the importance of the 26 counties sur- 
rounding Cleveland. Ohio’s Sales Tax figures 
prove that these 26 counties (not including 
Akron, Canton or Youngstown) form the 
2nd largest market in Ohio, exceeded only by 
Cleveland. 


There is only one economical avenue to this 
rich, closely-knit market. The Daily Plain 
Dealer alone delivers Cleveland and Ohio’s 2d 
largest market—two major markets that con- 
tain 35% of entire state’s retail sales! 


Write us, or John B. Woodward, for Ohio’s 
Sales Tax figures. They show that, to get 
your share of Ohio’s business, you must include 
the two markets covered by the Plain Dealer. 


CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 
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-Cash-and-Coupon vs. All-Coupon 


Redemption in Premium Offers 


Detailed records kept by this manufacturer indicate the 


public prefers the all-coupon plan. 


BY R. G. DROWN, 


EEPING an accurate check on 
redemptions of one of its 
most popular premiums over 


a 16-month period, a south- 
ern food manufacturer has developed 
statistics on the relative popularity of 
“all-coupon” and ‘‘cash-and-coupon”’ 
offers that merit the careful consider- 
ation of other firms interested in 
wooing increased sales and added dis- 
tribution through the use of premiums. 

In addition to obtaining data on the 
pulling power of “‘all-coupon” versus 
“cash-and-coupon” offers featuring the 
same premium, the figures include in- 
teresting information on (1) the 
length of time that elapsed between 
the date the first coupons were 
packed and the time actual redemp- 
tions started to flow in; (2) how 
long it took for redemptions to reach 
their peak; (3) what proportion of 
the total number of coupons were re- 
deemed; (4) what proportion of the 
redemptions came from the large city 
where the manufacturer is located 
and how many were from out-of-town 
territories; and (5) what effect the 
packing of a special coupon (in ad- 
dition to the company’s regular one) 
had upon redemptions of this particu- 
lar item. 

The premium was a deck of good 
quality, linen finish playing cards hav- 
ing a retail value of 50 cents. They 
were offered either for three special 
coupons and a cash payment of 27 
cents or for 18 of the same coupons, 
with the only payment being five cents 
to cover postage, etc. 

At the end of the first four months 
the cards were offered 8% of all the 
coupons issued had been returned for 
redemption. Of the coupons re- 
deemed, 96% were on the “all cou- 
pon” basis, 18 coupons for each 
deck, and the remaining 4% were of 
the “part coupon and part cash” va- 
riety. 
The 18 coupons required for the 
redemption of a deck on the “all 
coupon” plan represents just about 
four months’ supply of this particular 
product for the average family, so it 
would have hardly been possible for 
many redemptions to have come in on 


JR. 


that basis much before the expiration 
of the four-month period. At the 
same time, it was two months after 
the offer was announced and the first 
coupons were packed before a single 
redemption was received on the “part 
coupon and part cash” basis, though 
the three coupons required could 
easily have been obtained in less than 
half that time. 

Of the total redemptions for this 
particular premium during this four- 
month period, 96% were from local 
customers of the firm—consumers 
living in the company’s home town. 
The other 4% were from towns scat- 
tered throughout six states. 

One feature that accelerated the 
demand in the city where the com- 
pany is located was the fact that no 
postage was required and redemptions 
could be made either at the company’s 
own office or through the neighbor- 
hood grocer with whom the consumer 
traded, as well as by mail. 

So popular was this particular offer 
that during its first four months it ac- 
counted for 65% of all redemptions 
made by the company, despite the fact 
that a wide variety of other premiums 
are offered regularly. The fact that 


a special coupon was used, allowing © 


the customer to get the cards while 
still saving the regular coupons for 
some other article, undoubtedly added 
appreciably to the number of card 
redemptions. 

How the popularity of the cards 
as a premium increased as the coupons 
began to circulate and the offer be- 
came more widely known, is attested 
by the fact that whereas during the 
first month the redemptions amounted 
to only 6% of the four-month total, 
the percentage climbed steadily month 
by month. The second month 
showed 15% of the redemptions, a 
gain of 9% over the first; and in the 
third month, 32% of the redemptions 
were made. The fourth month that 
the offer was in effect found 47% of 
the coupons redeemed. 

In contrast to the results achieved 
during the first four months, many 
changes were noted in the premium 
campaign when stock was taken at the 
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end of 16 months. At this point, 
“part coupon and part cash” offers 
had decreased in importance until they 
accounted for only 2% of the total 
and the ‘‘all coupon” redemptions 
amounted to 98%. Of the total 
number of coupons issued during the 
16 months, 14% had already been re- 
deemed, a gain of 6% over the four- 
month figure despite the fact that 
there were at least four times as many 
coupons outstanding. 

The importance of the special card 
coupon, which encouraged redemp- 
tions by making it possible for cus- 
tomers to get the cards in addition to 
other merchandise with the regular 
certificates, is emphasized by the fact 
that redemptions fell off 22% in four 
months (as compared with redemp- 
tions during the previous four-month 
period) when the card offer was 
printed on the reverse of the regular 
coupon instead of on a special one. 


Hard to Change Savers’ Aims 


This lessening in popularity oc- 
curred despite the fact that when the 
regular coupon was substituted for 
the special one showing the card of- 
fer, the coupon began to be packed 
in other products which had carried 
the regular coupon all along but had 
not mentioned the cards. Thus, at 
least doubled circulation was given the 
card offer. But the necessity of sac- 
rificing coupons that were being saved 
for some other premium in order to 
acquire the cards proved a big detri- 
ment as far as card redemptions were 
concerned. 

Another factor which must be con- 
sidered in evaluating the total re- 
demptions is the seasonal one. The 
product is definitely seasonal, with 
sales falling off substantially during 
the Summer months. The special 
coupon was discontinued in the 
Spring so that the slump in redemp- 
tions took place during the Summer 
when consumption was also off. To 
offset this, however (at least to some 
extent), is the further fact that cou- 
pons accumulated during the Winter 
and the early Spring were probably 
redeemed during the Summer along 
with the few that had been added 
later on to complete the total. 

At the end of 11 months the offer 
was at the height of its popularity. 
Whether the discontinuation of the 
special coupon a month later caused 
the greater part of the decline, with 
redemptions falling slowly but stead- 
ily during the, next five months, or 
whether the weather influenced it, is 
hard to determine. Maybe the pre- 
mium had already begun to wear out 
its own popularity. 
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YOU MEAN THEY'RE - ) 
CLEANED UP HERE IT’S LIKE THIS 
AND ALL OUT EVERY DAY IN THE 
SELLING AS EARLY WEEK SINCE WE 
AS THIS? PUT IN 
DICTAPHONES! 


FOR YOU... Dictaphone will mean more calls on key cus- 
tomers, more time for field trips, more time for sales thinking. It cuts 
executive drudgery! 


FOR YOUR MEN... Dictaphone will mean no waiting around 


the office for a chance to dictate orders and reports. It’s read) 
whenever they are! 


FOR YOUR SECRETARY... . This modern dictating machine 


will mean freedom to do things for you. To keep things moving. To 
guard you from interruption. It keeps her from being a shorthand machine! 


A. T. Gibson, Pres. .| Ray Comyns, Mgr. Chain Store Sales Guy H. Beckett, Vice-Pres 
Lawrence Warehouse Co. E. R. Squibb & Sons Beckett Paper Company 
Son Francisco, Cal: New York Hamilton, Ohio 
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~ LET HIM SHOW YOU—right in your office. You'll discover 
many helpful uses you've never thought of. Call us today and 
; find out what Dictaphone really does! 


' 
' 
- Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.¢ SM-12 
' In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 
' so7ee 
' | Please let me know when ““Two Salesmen in Search 
- of an Order” will be exhibited in my city 
- (JI want to see what Dictaphone can do for me. 
' 
‘ Name 
' 
' 
' Company 
' 
; & - Address 
the word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade Mark is Applied. 
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Movies for Remembrance 


Instead of an article, a book should be 
written on the progress of screen adver- 
tising in its various forms in the last dec- 
ade. Nearly every general advertiser, and 
thousands of local ones, now. employ the 
screen in one way or another to put sight 
and sound, reality agd-conviction into mes- 
sages to the trade and to the public 

Movies have become a major medium 
And minute-movies, developed in the last 
four years under sponsorship of General 
Screen Advertising, Inc., have become 
probably the major part of this develop 
ment 

On the initiative of such veteran screen 
advertising men as J. Don Alexander and 
jam Handy, General Screen Advertising 
was created as a sort of Outdoor Advertis 
ing, Inc., of this medium “to assist motion 
picture advertising companies to work har 
moniously” for standardization and = unt 
formuity 

Its job, in other words, is to ascertain 
the type of production and distribution 
job an advertiser wants done, and then 
to see the whole thing through. Unless 
the advertiser specifies the producer, GSA 
will select one, usually on a competitive 
bidding basis, and will provide one to 
8,000 theatres for the showing of the fin- 
ished product. 

Even more important, as M. E. Zetter- 
holm, general manager of GSA, told SM, 
the organization is concerned with the 
standards of product and copy and with 
the sales expansion of the industry. 

By thinking big, GSA has grown big 
Among advertisers for whom it is now 
conducting national campaigns are Proc- 
ter & Gamble (Drene and Dreft), Chev- 
rolet_ and Oldsmobile cars, Lucky Strike 
cigareties, Alka-Seltzer, Bauer & Black 
(Thernat) and White Laboratories ( Feen-a- 
mint). For Alka-Seltzer, for example, GSA 
provides showings in 2,000 theatres each 
month, 


7,500 Exhibitors Show Them 


The business has been built on short 
consumer advertising films—90-foot, one- 
minute showings, the type used by national 
advertisers; 60-foot films, with syndicated 
productions, used by local advertisers. 

For theatre distribution, as part of regu- 
lar entertainment bills, the films had to 
be brief, and they had to be interesting; 
eighty million people pay good money at 
movie box offices each week to forget them- 
selves and to get romance. While maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio, outdoor, charging 
the reader or listener usually 15 cents to 
nothing at all for “admission,” can make 
the most of their revenue from advertisers, 
movie theatres, charging 15 to 55 cents or 
more, had to make the admissions provide 
their income. Once the admissions did 
that, the exhibitors did not want to risk 
audience dissatisfaction by going “commer- 
cial.” 

Other media may have a 50-50 editorial- 
advertising ratio. Minute-movies were de- 
veloped to open the theatre doors for ad- 
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vertisers without interfering with—in fact, 
éven doing their part to improve—the en- 
tertainment program. 

Minute-movies have proved that little 
dramas or comedies about branded products 
need not be dull. This is shown by the 
fact that those highly sensitive individuals, 
the movie theatre owners and managers, 
have welcomed them. The number of 
theatres available for these films throughout 
the country has increased from 3,500 to 
7,500 in four years. GSA now has about 
50% of all the theatres which it seeks. It 
usually avoids, for example, downtown 
theatres in cities of 250,000 and more pop- 
ulation, where the audience is likely to be 
largely transient. It wants to reach home 
folks and families and therefore prefers 
neighborhood theatres, near which the au- 
dience for the large part lives—and shops. 

Dollar volume of GSA_ business in- 
creased 35% this year from 1936—2,400% 
from 1933. 


Chevrolet Dealers Enthusiastic 


Last year Chevrolet tested ‘‘minute- 
movies” carefully on two series of films 
one for new cars, one for used cars. A 
survey among dealers showed that more 
than 79% wanted to continue this adver- 
tising. - 

Perhaps the most lavish use of this 
medium has begun this Fall, in Technicolor, 
by Lucky Strike cigarettes. Included are 
“name” talent—James Dunn, Genevieve 
Tobin, Walter Woolf King, Patricia Ellis, 
Paula Stone and others. 

There is, one might say, as much differ- 
ence between today’s minute-movies and the 
gaudy and glaring promotional stills of 
nickelodeon days, as there is between Sam- 
uel Goldwyn’s current production of ‘The 
Hurricane” and the early “Perils of Pau- 
line.” The difference in each case is not 
only in addition of sound (and color) but 
in the development of drama and reality. 

In minute-movies, as in feature produc- 
tions, the basic element is the same—+reality. 
And this means that every member of the 
audience is caused to concentrate his or her 
attention wholly on the screen. It means 
life-size; it means sight and sound and 
color. In these respects, minute-movies have 
advantages over other major media. The 
minute-movie-men can indulge in a pii- 
vate chuckle on the sight vs. sound war 
perpetually being waged between the pub- 
lication and radio people. (And Mr. Zet- 
terholm pointed out that even television— 
as if and when it comes generally—won't 
be able to add “color” to its “‘sight’’ for 
quite a while after that.) 

Reality and life-sizeness in images mean 
a lot in demonstrating products. 

Also, minute-movies are flexible in cir- 
culation. An advertiser may employ screens 
in one theatre—or 8,000. He may reach 
an audience of 4,000—or 25,000,000. 

Like any other purchaser, advertisers 
would like to buy definite customers and 
prospects in known quantities. They would 
like to pay; not for the number of people 
who may have a radio set in the ‘‘listening 
radius’’ or who buy a newspaper or maga- 


zine, but for the number who actually hear 
or see their message, and whose attention, 
at least for 60 seconds or so, is fixed wholly 
on it. 

GSA produces prospects at the standard- 
ized, definite and low national rate of one- 
third of one cent a head. In the case of 
chain theatres and some independents an 
average of actual attendance figures is used. 
Where such figures are not available, at- 
tendance for a week is figured at six times 
seating capacity. Frequent checks have 
shown that the figures arrived at in this 
formula are much less than actual attend- 
ance. This is further proved by the fact 
that theatres must play to more than six 
times seating capacity each week to show a 
profit. 

In any theatre, the maximum minute- 
movie “circulation” is three films, and 
products permitted on such a maximum 
showing must be non-competitive. Figure 
that the bill runs 120 to 180 minutes, the 
cditorial-advertising ratio is at least 40 
or 60 to 1. And with only three adver- 
tisers before each group, the ability of the 
audience to remember the products and 
their advantages is unusually great. 

One afternoon we sat in Jam Handy’s 
projection room in the New York Central 
Building, seeing and hearing a program of 
news reels interspersed with cartoons about 
Alka-Seltzer and O. K. used cars, with 
straight demonstration pictures about Drene, 
and Lucky Strike celebrities finding 
“throat ease’” in Technicolor. This ie- 
porter is a news man, interested in news 
reels, but he found plenty of news and 
life and interest in muinute-movies. He 
remembered the advertisers’ stories. 


Entry for the Best Promotion 


Stunt of 1937 


Frederick Drake, general manager of 
Harper's Bazaar, delivered more than a 
hundred homing pigeons on December 3 to 
New York advertisers and agencies. In- 
serted in a metal tube on the leg of each 
pigeon was an announcement of the special 
March 15 Paris Opening number of the 
magazine. Recipients were told that they 
could either eat the pigeon or take it to 
the nearest window and say “Home, 
James,” whereupon the bird would wing 
it back to the magazine's offices at 572 
Madison Avenue. . . . SALES MANAGEMENT 
elected to release the pigeon from the roof 
of the Graybar Building after duly photo- 
graphing it and its cage, but James ignored 
the entreaties of Sara Wright, SM’s homing 
pigeon editor. Instead of turning northward 
he headed for the wide-open spaces of Long 
Island. 
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N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 
Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc. 
Applegate Advertising Agency 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc. 
Atherton & Currier, Inc. 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc. 
B. B. D. & O., Inc. 

Badger & Browning, Inc. 
Baer-Van De Mark, Inc. 

A. N. Baker Advertising Agency 
Barrons Advertising Co. 

Julian J. Behr Co. 

Benson & Dall, Inc. 

Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

Brandt Advertising Co. 

Murray Breese Associates, Inc. 
The Harry P. Bridge Co. 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 

E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 
Brown & Tarcher, Inc. 

Franklin Bruck Advertising Corp. 
Byrne Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc. 


The Carpenter Advertising Co. 
Carter-Thomson Co., Inc. 
Edward Cave Co. 

Cecil, Warwick & Legler, Inc. 
Charles Advertising Service, Inc. 
The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
Cramer-Tobias-Meyer, Inc. 
D'Arcy Advertising Co., Inc. 
The John H. Dunham Co. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc. 
William Esty & Co., Inc. 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Ferry-Hanly Co., Inc. 

Flagler Advertising, Inc. 
Foltz-Wessinger, Inc. 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
Frankel-Rose Co. 

Frizzell Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Fulton, Horne, Morrissey Co. 
Gale & Pietsch, Inc. 

Gardner Advertising Co. 

The Phil Gordon Agency 

Gotham Advertising Co. 


Campbell-Sanford Advertising Co. 
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BY A COMPETENT JURY 


This advertisement is an expression of appreciation to the 
Agencies listed below who, in 1937, recommended GRIT 
to carry their clients’ messages to 16,000 SMALL TOWNS 


Grady & Wagner, Inc. 

Graves & Associates 

Finley H. Greene Advertising Agency 
Greve Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Groves-Keen, Inc. 
Guenther-Bradford & Co., Inc. 
Gundlach Advertising Agency 
Harvey-Massengale Co., Inc. 
Heintz, Pickering & Co., Ltd. 
Houck & Co., Advertising 

The Hubbell Advertising Agency, Inc. 
F. B. Hubert Advertising Services 
Hughes, Wolff & Co., Inc. 
Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc. 
Hutchinson Advertising Co. 
Dillard Jacobs Agency, Inc. 
Johnson, Read & Co., Inc. 

Wylie B. Jones, Inc. 

Joseph Advertising Co., Inc. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Adv. Co., Inc 
The Joseph Katz Co. 

Henry J. Kaufman, Advertising 
The Keelor & Stites Co. 

C. F. Kern Advertising Agency 
The Key Advertising Co. 

Frank Kiernan & Co. 

Kingshall Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Kirtland-Engel Co. 

Kiau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc. 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. 
Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc. 

James G. Lamb Co. 

Lauesen & Salomon 

Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc 

H. B. LeQuatte, inc. 

Lessing Advertising Co., Inc. 

Lord & Thomas 

McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

The McCord Co., Inc. 

Homer McKee, Inc. 
MacDonald-Cook Co. 

Hays MacFarland & Co. 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
Lloyd Mansfield Co. 

Martin, Inc. 

Martin Advertising Agency 

J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Co., Inc 
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Frank M. Meyers Co., Inc 

Ralph Moore, Inc. 

Mumm, Romer, Robbins & Pearson 
Paris & Peart 

Phelps-Engel-Phelps, Inc. 

R. J. Potts & Co. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Co. 
Frank Presbrey Co. 

Pritchard & Thompson Adv. Agency 
The L. W. Ramsey Co. 

The Fred M. Randall Co. 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc. 
Roberts & MacAvinche 

Roberts & Reimers, Inc. 

Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc. 
Rogers & Smith 

Romer Advertising Service 

Arthur Rosenberg Co., Inc. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

St. Paul Advertising Co. 

L. A. Sandiass 

Scheck Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Schwab & Beatty, Inc. 

Russel M. Seeds Co., Inc. 
Shaffer-Brennan Advertising Co. 
Small & Seiffer, Inc. 

Allen C. Smith Advertising Co. 

C. Brewer Smith Advertising Agency 
Rolfe C. Spinning, Inc. 

Staples & Staples, Inc. 

The Hermon W. Stevens Agency 
Street & Finney, Inc. 

The G. Lynn Sumner Co., Inc 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Thompson-Koch Co. 

Tower Advertising Agency 

Van Hecker-MacLeod, Inc. 

Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc 
Addison Vars, Inc. 

Gordon Vichek Advertising Agency 
Wade Advertising Agency 

Wales Advertising Co., Inc. 
Walker & Downing 

Mason Warner Co., Inc. 

Frank E. Whalen Advertising Co. 
Woodman-Stewart Co. 

Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Alfred P. Zabin Advertising Agency 
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a UWA, 


New! 


Aluminum Pan 
with 
SOLID WALNUT 
Knob and Handle 


Smart!... 


Ne style, new beauty, new refinements 
ordinarily found on only the most ex- 
utensils, this 2 quart 


pensive new 2 
covered aluminum sauce pan exceptional 


give 


pulling power for premium use. 


The most used pan in the kitchen. It has 
solid walnut knob and handle ... is made 


of specially hardened aluminum, brilliantly 


polished outside with gleaming sun ray 
finish inside . . . has snug inset cover that 
saves fuel and = preserves natural food 
flavors. Special satin bottom for quick 


heating... DEFIANCE label carries “made 
in MIRRO factories,” giving you a tie-in 
with Mirro’s national advertising. 


It’s a natural, and exclusively designed for 
the premium trade. Not sold through retail 
outlets. 


We'd like to complete infor- 
mation and suggested plans for building 
volume and profit with this 
outstanding Ace sales getter. 


send you 


new and 


PROMOTIONAL DIVISION 


WY) 
UMINUM Goons 


lanufadkir Lempa 
ANG y 
Makers of MIRRO ; 


ANITOWOC . 


WISCONSIN 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City « 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Acts to Mobilize Business 
All of the 24 McGraw-Hill publications 


carry in their December issues an editorial 
over the signature of James H. McGraw, 
headed “Congress Needs YOUR Guidance 
.. NOW,” which sets forth three specific 
legislative steps which must be taken in 
order that recovery may go forward. Each 
copy contains four postcards, to be torn 
out and mailed to the Washington office of 
the publishing company, telling whether the 
senders are in agreement with the recom- 
mendations in the editorial or not. The 
three immediate, specific recommendations 
are: (1) Repeal the undistributed carnings 
tax: (2) repeal or amend the capital gains 
tax; (3) reduce the excessive personal sur- 
taxes. “The America of today is possessed 
same driving fo:ce that created it. 
All it asks is a chance to resume its prog- 
ress . . . At no time since 1929 have busi- 
ness people. -employers and employes—had 
O promising an opportunity to impress 
their views and their necds on the Wash- 
The iron is hot; now 
time to strike!” 


meton LZovernmecnt. 
is the 


Simplicity Doubles 
Print Capacity 

Harry Singer, advertising director of 
| Simplicity Magazine, announces the pur- 
chase of new Goss high-speed equipment 
which will double the present 
making possible not only more pages per 
issue, but the addition of super stock covers 
ind four-color process inserts. The Price, 
Waterhouse and Co. audit of the Novem- 


her issue shows a new high of 8,787,000 
Copies, 


Southern Progress 


The growth of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the South was emphasized in a 
| recent issue of Southern Power Journal, 
| which carried 16 pages printed on natural 
and bleached Kraft paper made from 
Georgia pine. A map of the southern states 
shows the location of the more important 
paper mills. Thirty-seven plants are in 
operation now and there are 14 new plants 
under construction, all of the latter being 
near or on the coast. The commercial range 
of southern pine covers most of Florida, 
all of Alabama and Georgia, most of South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Mississippi and 
Delaware, half of Tennessee and Virginia, 
and a small part of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Texas. 


| Cotton, se:ving the textile industries, 
lists im a recent issue over 400 advance 
news items of new mills or additions, 
| mailed to adveitisers in the magazine and 
their southern representatives during the 
past ten months. The compilation aims to 
| show the rapid expansion of the South 
(see S:enificant Trends, December 1) and 

titled “In how many or these mills is 


| your equipment being used?” 


Miami Tribune Sold and 
Suspended 

John S. Knight, who bought the Miami 
Herald on October 15, purchased the Trib- 
une on November 30 and at once suspended 
| publication of the latter. The Tribune 
was formerly owned by M. L. Annenberg, 
publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, the 
New York Morning Telegraph, etc. He 
| acquired the paper through bankruptcy pro- 
| ceedings in 1934. The two publishers 
| came, to an agreement that because of the 


capacity, 


rapid increase in costs of newspaper pub- 
lishing, three daily and Sunday newspapers 
could not subsist at a profit in the Miami 
area. 


Department Store Budgets 


The National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation in its 1938 promotion guide 
recommends that publicity expense for de- 
partment stores be set at 4% of net sales, 
and that the distribution of the publicity 
dollar be set as follows: 


Newspaper space ............ $0.55 
Advertising payroll .............. .10 
Production costs ............ 04 
Window display ............;. . 10 
Internal store promotion ......... — .10 
OS eee re 04 
Radio broadcasting .............. 04 
Miscellaneous media ............. 03 

$1.00 


News in the Radio World 


O. B. Hanson, William S. Hedges and 
Mark Woods have been made vice-presi- 
dents of the National Broadcasting Co. 
Mr. Hanson and Mr. Woods have been 
with NBC since its inception, and Mr. 
Hedges since 1931 . . . On November 15 
station WOR passed the 1,000,000 mark in 
pieces of fan mail this year. This does 
not include mail sent directly to sponsors. 
... W. B. Lewis, vice-president in charge 
of programs for CBS, was principal speaker 
at the weekly lunch-meeting of the As- 
sociated Motion Picture Advertisers, in 
New York, on December 2. The first of 
A.M.P.A.’s “Company Days” was held on 
that date, and was set aside as Columbia 
Broadcasting Day, with a number of CBS 
stars participating. 


The American Weekly 
Plans Bigger Promotion 

Next year’s “most extensive promotional 
campaign The American Weekly has ever 
sponsored” was reviewed in New York 
December 6, 7 and 8 at the magazine's 
ninth annual convention of its entire sales 
organization. The promotional plans have 
to do primarily with the announced ex- 
pansion of distribution units, including six 
non-Hearst newspapers, and the attainment 
of more than 7,000,000 circulation begin- 
ning January 2, 1938. Mortimer Berko- 
witz, general manager, presided, assisted by 
his three divisional vice-presidents—W. C. 
Spargo, New York; H. J. C. Henderson, 
Chicago; E. M. Swasey, Pacific Coast— 
and by 10 territorial managers. A. Merritt, 
who has succeeded the late Morrill God- 
dard, made his first appearance as editor 
before the 67 men present. Other speakers 
at the convention, in addition to Hearst 
men, included Arthur Kudner, president of 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., advertising agency, 
who discussed promotion, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dick Sporburg, chairman of the Con- 
sumer Educational Committee of the Wom- 
en’s National Exposition of Arts and In- 
dustries. 


Media Notes 


Wes Jones, promotion manager for the 
Family Circle magazine since its inception, 
has been appointed promotion manager of 
Macfadden Women’s Group. . . . Two new 
vice-presidents have been elected in the 
Simmons - Boardman Publishing Corp., 
Robert E. Thayer and H. A. Morrison... . 
Fawcett Women’s Group have increased 
their rates effective with the February, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


1938, issues. The black and white page York, to be known as Chester H. McCall, 

rate has been raised from $3,960 to $4,500 Inc. . . . Mason Barlow, former sales and Inc., Brooklyn, to Stuart, Ames & James, 
and the line rate from $9.90 to $11.25. advertising counsel, has also formed his Inc., New York. . . . Hotel Lexington, New 
. . . Chester M. Stratton, formerly of Radio- own agency, Mason Barlow, Advertising, York to Swafford & Koehl, Inc., New 


Keith-Orpheum and the National Broad- Chicago. . . . Phil J. Everest has become York. . . . Vita Sales Corp., San Francisco, 
casting Co., has been made managing di- executive vice-president of Frank Best & 


Other appointments are Koster's Bakery, 


| to Gerth-Knollin Advertising Agency. .. . 
rector of the National Radio Registry... . Co., Inc. . . . Dan Bonfigli, John R. Marcel Rochas, designer of dresses, New 
Miss Marion C. Taylor, head of the Mer- Gillingham, Jr., and Erwin Bigler have York, to Chester H. McCall, Inc., New 
chandising Service Department of Vogue, joined the San Francisco staff of Emil York. . . . Radio advertising of Crawford 
will resign from that post and resume her 


Brisacher and Staff, as assistant art director, clothes is being placed by Al Paul Lefton, 
former business as merchandising counsel. copywriter and production man, _respec- New York. 
Ralph Noble, formerly promotion tively. 

manager of Macfadden Women’s Group, 
has been appointed assistant to the adver- 
tising manager. . . . The Gasoline Re- 
tailer, weekly trade newspaper of dealers 
and jobbers operating super service stations, 
has announced a rate increase of 10% 
effective December 31, due to increased Puritan Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, 
circulation and higher costs of labor and to Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc., New 
paper. York. . . . Consolidated Biscuit Co., to 

Paul Maynard has become vice-president Mitchell-Faust Advertising Co., Chicago. 
and general manager of the Christian Three Toms Inn, Georgia, to Dorland Ad- 
Herald. Graham Stewart, who will suc- vertising Agency, Atlantic City. 
ceed him as advertising manager, will in 
turn be succeeded as western advertising 
manager by his son, Ford Stewart, formerly 


national advertising manager of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. . . . Frederick L. Maguire, 
who for ten years has been associated with 


the Hearst organization, is the new adver- 
tising director of the American Legion 
Magazine. . . . Jay Slocum, formerly of Effective December 4, 1937 
NBC in Boston, has joined the New Eng- ’ 

land sales staff of Photoplay. . . . Two addi- 
tions have been made to the staff of the 
American Exporter: Fred Harvey as assist- 
ant to Duncan Forbes, western manager, 


an iL ao ee ee ae The Newspaper Printing Corporation 


zine’s Translation Bureau. 


Account changes of the tortnight include 
Banfi Pioducts Corp., importers of Florio 
Marsala wine and Monte Catini Laxative 
Salts, to Pettingell & Fenton, Inc. . . . 
Golden Glint Co., Inc., Seattle, to Bots- . , 
ford, Constantine & Gardner, Seattle wales Joan Trum- 

’ , se ee bour Wiarda has 
been made _ gen- 
eral advertising 
manager of 
Metal Industry, 

New York 


| 
McGivena et al. Buy Agency | Agents 
Leo E. McGivena, for 16 years promo- | 
tion manager of the New ipo — 
News, and recently in charge of copy with 
pure & Mitchell, New York, with | THE NASHVILLE BANNER 


Frederic J. Suhr, former art director of 


Lennen & Mitchell and Thomas ing. J. G. STAHLMAN, President and Publisher 
will purchase the advertising agency of | 
Briggs & Varley, in New York, on Janu- (EVENING) 


ary 1. Harry Varley, founder of the 
agency, will spend all his time with Schick 
Dry Shaver, of which he is president. 


THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
Agency Notes 


a —* ’ SILLIMAN EVANS, President and Publisher 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., has moved its 

Chicago office to the Wrigley Building. (MORNING AND SUNDAY) 

. . . Chester McCall, former executive vice- 


president of the United States Advertising 
Corp., has formed his own agency, in New 


. . service is now offered to 
advertisers in both news- 
papers at 27¢ per line daily 
. . Sunday Tennessean, 
Sunday, 25¢ per line. 


Religion missed getting a fervent disciple National Advertising Representatives 

when Harold Clark elected a seen 

ing business as a profession. ere the ; 

soematinn ean of True Story is THE BRANHAM COMPANY 

carrying the doctrine of Macfadden to 

the Advertising Women of New York at 

their meeting in the auditorium of the 
New York Times, 
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Coox-Aid: Virginia Dare Extract Co., 
Brooklyn, offers this Coox-Aid kitchen 
kit with seasonings, garnishes, and 
flavorings for every ordinary and un- 
usual cooking need. The attractive 
glass containers, matched in design 
and packed in a convenient box, hold 
vanilla powder, paprika, onion salt, 
soup flavorings, cinnamon 
drops, etc. Each item may 
be bought separately for a 
dime. Packages and kit by 
Egmont Arens. 


Hair Waver Gets a Face Lift: The old Nestle- 
Le Mur Co., New York, permanent hair waving 
machine, at right, was an ungainly device that 
added nothing to the appearance of any beauty 
shop. It was Designer Egmont Arens’ job to re- 
style the instrument, removing its crudities, and 
adding a dash of smartness. His work is seen 
at left. The tangled Gorgon’s head of wires was 
combed out by means of flexible spring stems, 
creating a coronet shape. The heavy look of 
the crown was eliminated by a translucent 
plastic hood that suggested a lamp lighted from 
within. Fan and base were streamlined, and 
the control box and supporting ring were in- 
tegrated in the design. A feminine touch was 
achieved with pastel-colored wires and a spot 
of bright color on the adjustment screw handle. 
Altogether, the company declares, it was a 
smooth job on a difficult and unusual product. 


For Boatmen’s Christmas Stockings: (Below) 
Evinrude Motors, Milwaukee, announces its 
Ranger outboard motor in plenty of time for 
Yule. It runs three hours at full speed on a 
half gallon of gas; no moving parts, except the 
starter, are exposed; a patented co-pilot auto- 
matically “takes hold” to steer a set course 
whenever the operator lets go; sealed under- 
water exhaust accomplishes utmost quietness. 
Yet it weighs only 16 pounds. The price is 


$47.50 f.o.b. factory. General Sales Manager. 
W. C. Clausen believes this improved model 
will outsell last year’s, which set a record. 


DESIGNING 


TO SELL 


American Gentlemen’s Set: McKesson 
& Robbins’ gift box for men contains 


Calox tooth powder, after-shaving 
lotion, talcum powder, shaving cream, 
and a large tube of Shav-ami brush- 
less cream. Druggists are featuring it 
nationally at 98 cents. The decorative 
box is not cluttered up with fancy 
furbelows to scare away all 
except panty waists. N. W. 
Ayer & Son, agency in 
charge, assert it is the sort 
of gift.a man would buy for 


himself. 
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ED APPLEBY is pretty 
much the typical American. He works 
for a typical big company. He lives 
in a typical small town. 


Ten years ago, Ed’s whole life was 
lived in his town. The rest of the world 
was just date lines in the newspapers, 
places to go on vacation. But the big 
Depression that started in 1930 did 
things to Ed’s town, and to Ed. And 
since 1933, most of the important 
things that have happened to Ed 
haven't happened at home, but in 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington opened the closed bank 
which held Ed’s money. The NRA 
gave him Saturdays off. The AAA 
started the farmers buying, helped 
business in Ed’s town. The ERB took 
care of the folks out of work. The 
CWA made a road past Ed’s house. 
The PWA built the school where Ed’s 
kids go. Up to this point, Ed thought 
Washington was okay! 


Then Washington scrapped the 
NRA, made some folks work more 
hours per week; killed the AAA, made 
the farmers grumble. Ed has to pay 
income tax now. Social Security takes 
a little out of his pay envelope. A 
CIO strike put him out of a job for a 
few days last year. Living costs more. 

This fall the stock market flopped. 
Ed’s company has had some orders 
cancelled, laid off a few men. The 


merchants in Ed’s town wonder 


whether trade will be as good next 
year. Prosperity seems to have stubbed 
its toe at the minute. The business men 
in the town blame Washington, say 
the drop is due to the SEC, the surplus 
profits tax, government spending. 

It’s all pretty confusing to Ed. 
Washington affects his job, his in- 
come, his future. So Ed is mighty in- 
terested in everything that goes on in 
Washington these days. He’d like to 
know what it’s all about. 

His newspaper helps some. So do 
the radio commentators. But spot 
news, the day-to-day record of what is 
happening in Washington. isn’t enough 
for Ed today. He'd like to know what 


is happening to Ed! And he has found 
only one place to find out—the na- 
tional magazines! 


Of course Ed always read the maga- 
zines. The stories were interesting, 
helped to pass the time. But today Ed, 
and millions of Americans turn to the 
imaxazines for more than entertain- 


mont—for enlightenment! 


The magazines have time enough 
and money enough to employ people 
who can answer Ed’s questions, tell 
him what things mean—not only in 
Washington, but in a changed and 
changing world. The magazines inter- 
pret as well as inform; report signifi- 
cance as well as news. 


Because the need to know is so 
pressing, so imperative, to all types 
and conditions of people—the maga- 
zines are read today with more atten- 
tion, deeper interest, more apprecia- 
tion, more results, by more thinking 
people! Because the magazines sup- 
ply a public service nowhere else 
available, they play a vastly more 
important part in the life of the Amer- 
ican people—and of American busi- 
ness. 

x * * 


lr your advertising needs an 
interested audience, a thoughtful and 
attentive reception—your business 


needs the national magazines. 


Never in the history of your busi- 
ness has advertising been so important 
as now. Never before have so many 
media made claims to your appropria- 
tion. Never before have there been so 
many advertising novelties and side- 
shows to distract the buyer of adver- 
tising. But the national magazines, the 
mother of national advertising, still 
do the best basic job of getting at- 
tention, getting reception, getting re- 


sults—at a lower cost than ever before. 


It’s time to put your major effort in 
the major media—magazines! 


eTHE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE *COLLIER’S * THE COUNTRY HOME MAGAZINE *WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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Commuter’s Delight: No more breakfastless dashes for New Haven Railroad passengers. 
The line now has five self-service grill cars offering meals, sodas, and cocktails “at 
cafeteria prices.” Lurelle V. Guild and Associates designed the air-conditioned cars. 
They have Venetian blinds, leather upholstered seats, red and silver color scheme, 


Cheese Box into Jewel Case: Shefford 
Cheese Co., Green Bay, Wis., puts seven 
varieties of cheese and relish-spreads into 
a holiday gift package. Solidly constructed, 
the red box (of basket weave) is lined 
with silver. After the contents are used 
the box becomes a holder for gloves, 
handkerchiefs, and jewelry. 


photo-murals on the walls. 


Phone Dial Radio: Montgomery Ward 
& Co. equips its table radio with tele- 
phone-type tuning dial. Insert a finger, 
turn the dial, and there’s your station 
tuned accurately. The plastic case is 
molded in one piece of black Durez by 
Richardson Co. It looks equally weli 
from front or back because of the re- 
peated grille-bar over the loudspeaker. 
Any person who thinks that “mail order” 
is still buckeye is just plumb ignorant. 


Valves Dress Up: Hancock Valve divi- 
sion of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., only two years ago 
wrapped its products in copies of the 
Boston Transcript. Bright red boxes over- 
printed in black have replaced news- 
papers as packages and are “doing much 
to bring Hancocks out onto distributors 
shelves,” says, M. S. Palmer, sales man- 
ager. 


¢ 
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“In the News” means In Demand” 


7 


Styling with Bakelite Molded adds news value 


GUIDED by the sales success of its 
De Luxe vacuum cleaner introduced 
a year ago, the Hoover Company 
again employed Bakelite Molded 
for the styling of important features 
in its latest “Model 25”. This year. 
as before. editors recognized the 
news value of this improved design 
with Bakelite Molded styling. and 
accorded it wide publicity in prod- 
uct-news columns. 

\lthough the most prominent use 
of Bakelite Molded in’ the 


“Nodel 257 is in the sty ling of ten ex- 


new 


terior parts, equally valuable elec- 
trical and mechanical advantages 
were obtained by forming eleven 
other parts from this same material. 


BAKELITE CoOrez POE A 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


THE 
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BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA. LIMITED. 165 Dufferin street, Toronto, Canada 


MATERIAL 


Bakelite Molded 


unusual combination of appear- 


contributes an 
ance values, electrical insulation. 
strength, light weight and resistance 
to heat. moisture. oil and abrasion. 

From the consumer point of view. 
the use of Bakelite Materials means 
superiority in merchandise. In a re- 
cent countrywide survey, the major- 
itv of those interviewed stated that 
“Bakelite” implied “fine quality”. 
Thus, the application of Bakelite 
Materials in your products is an aid 
to both sales and production. 

We invite manufacturers to con- 
sult us regarding advantageous use 
of Bakelite Materials in their prod- 
uct design. sales and merchandis- 


47 PARK 


West Coast 


pumerical sign tor infinity, oF yntimited quantity 


oF 


AVENUE, 


Electrical Specialty Co 


ing. Also write for our illustrated 


Molded”. 


booklet 26M. “Bakelite 


New Hoover” Model 25”, showing Bakelite 
Volded hood. Designed by Henry Dreyfuss. 


NEW TOR, R.F. 


Inc., 316 Eleventh Street. San Francisco, Cal. 


Z yo W symbolises the snfncte 
ember of present ond future veer of Babelire Corpararon s prodvct™ 


A THOUS AN D 


USES 
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Marketing Flashes 


Air Conditioned Autos Are Hot Stuff—Real conse 
| Help for the Man. and Woman, Behind the Counter 


“Days” and “Weeks” 

The sales promotion division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
has its 1938 “Retailers Calendar and 
Promotional Guide” off the press. In 
addition to a mass of valuable infor- 


WHAT IS We lease nationally one 

or more Dodge, Plymouth 
OUR PLAN: and Chevrolet sedans or 
coaches at an annual rate so low that sub- 
stantial savings are assured. 


WHAT OUR . B 
months. 
RATE INCLUDES: License plates in 


whatever states operated. 

Fire, theft and collision insurance, 

We include all items of service, mainte- 
nance and repairs of every kind and de- 
scription. 

Chains and anti-freeze. 

Oil and grease. 

Tire repairs and replacements. 

Replacement of cars without any addi- 
tional cost if destroyed by fire, collision 
or otherwise. 

Purchase of your present equipment at 
fair appraisal value. 


COST Per month 
Plymouth or Chevrolet 

ANALYSIS: Sedans or Coaches $45.00 
Dodges (slightly higher per month) 
Rental cost per year based on 

$45.00 per month..........cccsccsserreeeees $540.00 
Based on 24,000 miles, the average 

yearly mileage of salesmen and 

18 miles per gallon or I¢ per 

mile for gas... 
Average fleet cost Public Liability 

and Property Damage insurance.. 


A new car every 


30.00 


$810.00 
This total of $810.00 divided by 24,000 


miles gives you a total operating cost of 
.0337 cents per mile. As mileage increases, 
your cost per mile decreases because our 
rate remairs standard. At 30,000 miles 


CUT savesmen’s MiLeace costs to 3c. or less 


Our leasing cost is considerably lower than your present cost price of a 
new car and includes complete maintenance. 


NO CAPITAL 


mation that is right up retailers’ alleys, 
it contains an alphabetical index of all 
the special days and weeks in the 
forthcoming year, together with the 
names and addresses of their sponsors. 

From “Apple Weck, National (Oct. 
31-Nov. 5, sponsor International Apple 


INVESTMENT 


per year your cost would be .029 cents 
per mile. 

Our rate includes every item of expense 
incident to the operation of cars, except 
gasoline and Public Liability and Property 
Damage insurance which we do not fur- 
nish. The cost of these two items has 
been approximated, as above, based on 
our past experience. By adding these 
costs to our leasing charge we set forth 
what your actual cost per year or per 
mile should be under our plan. 


WHY YOU SHOULD Salesmen re- 
BE INTERESTED? lieved of all 


worries and 
responsibilities prevalent with person- 
ally owned cars. 


Corporations relieved of necessity of main- 
taining costly service garages. 

No capital investment. 

New cars every year, minimizing accidents. 

You can estimate accurately your car costs 
a year in advance. 

Cars always have a creditable appearance. 

Use of decalcomania permitted. 

No restrictions on mileage or use of car 
at any time. 

Fleet cost comparisons will be furnished 

upon receipt of information as to the 

present number of cars used by your 

company and how owned and operated. 


Such information will be treated by us 
as strictly confidential. 


We guarantee 100 per cent transporta- 
tion. Complete references supplied. 


The R. A. Company 


Automobile Leasing Nationally 
G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 
Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd Street 


New York City - (Ashland 4-9653} 
ALSO PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Assn.)" to “Sweetest Day, last day of 
Candy Week, Oct. 15 (National Con- 
fectioners’ Assn. of U. S.)’’ the list 
totals over 100 celebrations, programs, 
shindigs, and drum-beatings. 
Doubtless many companies could 
profitably connect their activities with 
these industry campaigns. If they want 
to map out tie-ups well in advance, 
they should get a copy of NRDGA’s 
meaty calendar. With that at hand, 
they can get in touch with the sponsor- 
ing organization for full information. 


Clam Rroth Pennies 


Abt & Lewis, Inc., manufacturing 
grocers of New York, have concen- 
trated clam broth into a wafer the size 
of a penny. Drop one into hot water 
and there’s a bowl of clam soup or 
broth. 

They say “Abt’s Pennies” are open- 
ing up new vistas in the clam world. 
A tube of ten tablets, retailing for a 
dime, goes on sale about January 1. 
National distribution plans are being 
brewed, and advertising will start 
steaming by the middle of January. 
W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York, is the 
agency. 


Nippy Air for Nash 


If Santa Claus does right by Nash 
Motors dealers, his sleigh will contain 
big packages of snow, cold winds, ice, 
and slush. Ordinarily auto men dread 
Winter, for demonstrations and sales 
are few and far between then. Nash 
cars, though, are air conditioned, an 
innovation demonstrated most conclu- 
sively in bad weather. 

The Kelvinator portion of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., of course, knows a 
lot about air conditioning, which 
knowledge has been applied to the 
heating and cooling of Nash autos. 
Methods of proving Nash’s Winter 
comfort are now being demonstrated 
by salesmen whose “buddy is the 
weatherman.” They include: 

Asking a prospect to take off his 
coat when he enters the car. The sales- 
man drives in his shirt sleeves. Ther- 
mometers show that there is never 
more than a three-degree difference in 
temperature between front and back 
seats. Trailing a car on a dusty road, 
the salesman shows how the system 
filters out dirt. He slides out the con- 
ditioner filter and shows what it keeps 
out of the car. 

Continuing on this point, the sales- 
man urges his passengers to “light up’’ 
and see how tobacco smoke vanishes 
almost instantly. Holding a cigarette 
near door margins, the flow of draft- 
less fresh air is apparent. 

And so the demonstration runs along 
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priving MEW NASH HAS 
COMDITIOMED AIR ! 


Nash salesmen say it ends their cold- 
weather slump. 


to a happy ending. Just how happy 


that is, is proved by sales figures. “Be- | 


tween October 1 and November 10 an 
increase of 24.6% over the same period 
a year ago. In the key New York 
territory, 45% gain.” 

Reinforcing the dealer demonstra- 
tion big push is a campaign in some 
2,600 newspapers, on a CBS hookup, 
and in virtually every national maga- 
zine. Geyer, Cornell & Newell, New 
York, is the agency. 


Tie-Ups with Umph 

“Why,” said Arthur Hirose, director 
of research for McCall's, to an editor 
of Food Industries, ‘don’t more manu- 
facturers and dealers tie up store dis- 
plays to the food articles in current 
women’s magazines?” 

“Because,” was the answer, ‘‘they 
don’t read the women’s magazines and 
haven't the faintest notion of what the 
editors are suggesting that women 
make.” 

Whereupon was born an idea. 
a test, Food Industries selected a spread 
in McCall's on salads and built a store 
display around it. Placed in several 
groceries, the salmon and gelatine fea- 
tured in the display sold from 300% 
to 1,000% better than ordinarily. 

Now, Focd Industries gets advance 
proofs of food articles in the five 


As | 


largest women’s magazines, reproduces | 


them, and offers to furnish displays to 
grocers. Retailers are looking at their 


wares from the customers’ side of the | 


counter. 


Training Manuals by GH 


Good Housekeeping’s Seal of Ap- 
proval is well known to the public— 
both the advertising and consuming— 
but only the trade knows of its equally 
potent series of sales training bulletins 
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MANY FINE PEOPLE 
HAVE PRAISED 


the world of ease and comfort—the éenial 
atmosphere of the world’s largest hotel. 
When you come to The Stevens, you'll find 
their stories true. This good will is the result 
of the constant effort of our entire staff to 
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make the most discerning traveler feel at home. 
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OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 
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and manuals for retail store sales- 
people. Obje-t of the bulletins is “to 
help manufacturers give salespeople 
specific sales information on their indi- 
vidual products in a non-competitive, 
unbiased and factual manner——written 
in the store’s language, concise and 
understandable—-and to help stores 
further their merchandising training by 
providing the much needed features on 
both an entire industry and on indi- 
vidual branded products.” 

Bulletins and manuals are prepared 
by Good Housekeeping’s educational 
department, the manuals in direct col- 
laboration with manufacturers, the bul- 
letins only after detailed studies of 
entire made. 
Involved in these studies are trips 
through manufacturing plants, queries 
to trade associations, retail store shop- 
ping, questionnaires to stores and other 
widespread research. The same de- 
partment executives who pass on Good 
Housekeeping’s advertising pages also 
sanction all of the statements made in 
the educational material included in 
these sales training aids. 

Copies are sent to 1,125 department 
stores with a requisition blank for 
ordering sufficient copies of the bul 
letins and manuals to go around to 
their salespeople. In addition, this 
same material is sent to other types of 


industries have been 


OL BE one 


retail stores. To 1,500 men’s specialty 
shops went the shirt bulletin; to 
15,000 jewelry stores, the silverware 
manual; and other manuals to drug 
stores and furniture stores. Specialty 
shops, GH finds, are most interested 
in selling information, for “most of 
them are smaller establishments and 
cannot depend on traffic in their stores 
to sell merchandise, but must depend 
on salesmanship when a customer does 
come into the store. Many of the spe- 
cialty stores are superior to department 
stores in salesmanship for this very 
reason. 

To the retail store this service is 
free. The manufacturer pays only for 
the cost of printing, multigraphing of 
a personal letter that accompanies each 
manual, and mailing the manuals to 
the stores. 

Of the sales training bulletins, GH 
has published some 20, ranging in sub- 
ject matter from “Eyes” to ‘“Conveni- 
ent Kitchens.”” Manufacturer's manuals 
number more than 50, 


Them Wilkens. Again 

It shore seems as though you can’t 
go nowhere without running slap dab 
into that Wilken Family, Inc. The 
boys latest fumadiddle is getting up a 
“Wilken Family Home Entertaining 
Album” and giving it to bars and 


AKRON 


is justly proud of 


* 


the beautiful new store 


built by 


THE AKRON 
FURNITURE CO. 


and opened formally 
November 23, 1937 


@ Modern in design, it has 9 floors with 6,500 square feet of 
space, devoted exclusively to selling furniture and house furnish- 


ings. 


The Akron Furniture Co. has been a regular Beacon Journal 
advertiser for 35 years. 

We congratulate Mr. Max Bear, President, and the staff of the 
Akron Furniture Co. and wish them continued success. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING NEWSPAPERS 


REPRESENTED BY: 
Ieee 
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STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


liquor package stores for to pass along 
free to customers. Besides being 
chockful of parlor games, old-time 
dances, and Ma Wilken’s recipes for 
snacks and punches, this here Album 
is a sort of advertisement for the Fam- 
ily’s whiskey. 

{Just between you and me and the 
gate-post the whole Family is owned 
by Schenley Products Co., but don’t let 
on I told. And Lord & Thomas, New 
York, sorta slicks up Harry E. Wil- 
ken’s writing. } 

Last year the Family put out a Cook 
Book and “had to keep on printing 
them until more than 500,000 had 
been sent to folks who asked for 
them.” This year they reckon there'll 
be just as many want the Album. It’s 
got lots of real nice pictures of the 
boys at the plant and to home. Like 
for instance the one showing Harry: 

“Here’s me reading a mighty odd 
letter to the boys in Warchouse No. 2. 
It's from a party that’s got the exact 
same name as me—Harry E. Wilken— 
only he lives way off in South. Bend, 
Indiana. He says how he bought a 
bottle of Wilken Family whiskey and 
found it very good, and to please keep 
it that way on account he likes to brag 
about the Wilken Family whiskey just 
like it was him that made it. Well, 
when I see folks pleased and taking all 
that trouble I just say it’s the exact 
same whiskey as us distillers enjoy our- 
selves.” 

Powerful smart boys those Wilkens, 
making whiskey, and writing books, 
and posing for their pictures, from 
morning to night. Wonder when they 
find time to slop the hawgs? 


RR, IBM Split 


Remington Rand, Inc., and Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., have 
had a five-year cross licensing contract 
voided as monopolistic by the New 
York State Supreme Court. The two 
concerns control virtually all the pat- 
ents and manufacturing of automatic. 
non-manual tabulating and sorting ma- 
chines in this country. 

RR brought suit to have the contract, 
which was signed in 1931, set aside 
and IBM filed a counterclaim. Justice 
Rosenman in his ruling stated that if 
the suit had been only for settlement 
of money claims or patent infringe- 
ments, the agreement would have been 
legal. However, it provided that 
neither would solicit business from the 
other’s customers; that neither would 
sell but only lease machines; that 
rental schedules were maintained and 
rebates or concessions were prohibited. 
He therefore held that the contract 
created a monopoly in violation of state 
and Federal anti-trust laws. 
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How You Can Turn 
Adjustment Squabbles 
into Sales Capital 


(Continued from page 26) 


usual practice to confine distribution of our 
house Journal to those who are actively en- 
gaged in marketing our products. 

In response to your request, however, 
after considering the matter fully, we have 
decided to allow you the privilege of 
having your name listed for regular maii- 
ings of the Journal. 

Positive and Cheerful 

We have carefully considered the claim 
submitted in your letter of May 16 regard- 
ing one pair of hip boots, and as a matk 
of appreciation for your care in this case 
and to aid you in reaching full satisfaction 
for your good customer, we are honoring 
the claim in full. 

A new pair is being sent you at once. 
Will you help toward the customer's com- 
plete future satisfaction by telling him 
that this pair will give the finest service if 
it is strapped snugly according to the 
directions enclosed. 

We are particularly proud of this boot 
(and so on) 


We are today placing your name upon 
our mailing list to receive regular mailings 
of our Journal. 

It is our usual practice to confine dis- 
tribution of our house Journal to those who 
are actively engaged in marketing our 
products. But we are pleased to be able to 
make your name an exception. 

We shall see that you receive the 
Journal regularly and are sure that you 
will find its contents interesting. 


Granting the request at the very 
first paragraph makes the customer 
happy, and he reads the remainder of 
the letter in a glow of satisfaction. 
You are then in a far better position 
to build up good will in everything 
that you say. He will listen to you, 
knowing that he has received what he 
wanted. You, in turn, secure the full 
measure of good will to which you 
are justly entitled. 

All this is good psychology, because 
it puts the reader in a receptive state 
of mind. To affirm the customer's 
mood at the beginning is for the same 
reason good diplomacy, no matter 
what you have to do with his claim. 
It helps to establish friendly relations 
with the customer before explanation 
and decision are given. “We certainly 
agree with you,” begins a skillful 
adjustment letter, “that your shipment 
should have arrived long before this. 
We are taking vigorous steps to . . .” 

To affirm the customer’s mood does 
not mean to grant his wish. It merely 
helps you to get into step with him 
and secure his confidence by making 
it clear to him that you are “with” 
him, not “‘against’’ him, that fairness 
will control the final decision, and that 
his interests will be fully taken care 
of. 
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Your Campaign has its full impact 
upon the entire hardware trade 
when projected through Hardware Age 


Its more than 21,000 subscribers are the live, 


men of the country. 


They are the active buyers and sellers 
responsive element through whom you must work if you are to 


the receptive 


influence the trade as a whole in your favor— 


and they like to read and use Hardware Age in their busi- 
ness, as witness the high §1,05°% subscription renewal rate. 


Advertisers, also, like to use Hardware Age. 


Of 678 manufacturers who advertised in the national 
hardware papers during the first 10 months of 1937— 
93.9°/, used Hardware Age 


and over 7Q°/, of these used Hardware Age only. 


Hardware Age is the sure, efficient sales promotion force that 


you need in the development of your hardware market. 


The whole hardware trade Knows It 
when you advertise in Hardware Age 


® HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 390m Street 
A.B.C.- Charler Wlembern - A.B.P. 


BE WISE... 
Experienced travelers judge for them- 
selves. That's why you hear so many men 
and women say, “I always stop at Albert 
Pick Hotels’ The superior service, unus- 
ual comfort, splendid cuisine and price 


economy of these fine hotels 
merit your patronage. 


CHICAGO, ILL.. 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN....0e.. TULLER 
DAYTON, OHTO ..60seeeeeeseeees MIAMI 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.....++++ CHITTENDEN 
COLUMBUS. OHIO..+++.esFORT HAYES 
TOLEDO, OHIO «.«eeseseessFORT MEIGS 
CINCINNATI. OHIO.. FOUNTAIN SQUARE 
CANTON, OHIO oeseee ee seeeess+BELDEN 
ST. LOUIS, MO.+++++++ee.-MARK TWAIN 


New York, N-Y. 


reading hardware 


and 


) 


««++GREAT NORTHERN 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA..«.«+++ ANTLERS 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA..««++++++ OLIVER 
ANDERSON, INDIANA...«+++. ANDERSON 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. TERRE HAUTE 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE. NEW SOUTHERN 
ASHLAND, KENTUCKY «««++++« VENTURA 
OWENSBORO. KENTUCKY. --. OWENSBORO 
WACO, TEXAS «4 000eeeee0s¢+ RALEIGH 


HOTELS 
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"20 years’| 
experience 

has produced 
a fine pencil") 


*\ Yes-and there) 
vy is a proven 
PES na plan for using 
operetes it edipoint 
I n most any 

( > | business” 


Automatic 
Pushback 
Seves Lead 
and 
Pockets 


Let us outline 
@ Redipoint Plan 


for your business, 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
KAemembrance Advertising 
SAINT PAUL « MINNESOTA 


OUR OWN SALESMANAGER 
FIGURED THIS OUT... 
YOU PAY FOR 


He knew the comfort of having a two-room 
suite when on the road... especially in New 
York, for conferences with ‘‘Number One” 
men...and he knew that salesmanagers 
usually paid $6 and up for a double room. 
So we worked out this outstanding hotel 
value...parlor, bedroom and bath 
from $6 per day, and no extra charge for 
a second person...an ideal set-up for the 
salesmanager with big things to think about. 


NEW YORK’S LARGEST SINGLE ROOM 
WITH BATH $3.50 UP 
DOUBLE $5.00 UP 


1600 ROOMS WITH RADIO 
AND 
CIRCULATING ICE WATER 


Swimming Pool and 
Gymnasium FREE to Guests 


7th AVE., at 56th ST. 
New York City 


“WOME OF THE COCOANUT 
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GROVE” 


What Shall We Plan 
to Accomplish at 
Sales Conventions ? 


(Continued from page 30) 


his suggestions. The reaction of the 
other salesmen to these suggestions 
will usually prove to be an accurate 
guide to their worth. Those that have 
merit should be listed and, after the 
convention is closed and the men have 
gone their way, the suggestions should 
have the sober consideration of the 
home office officials. 

(d) Discussion of sales plans: This 
can be carried out in a manner similar 
to the suggestions for new goods. I 
like the idea of presenting sales and 
merchandising plans to the salesmen in 
a somewhat tentative form, rather than 
to hand them these plans in final form. 
Valuable suggestions will be made, and 

most important of all—the men will 
feel that they have been an important 
factor in the development of these 
plans. 


Expenses and Complaints 


(c) Complaints of salesmen: Dis- 
contented salesmen cannot sell mer- 
chandise effectively. Get the group 
together, tell them that you want them 
to discuss among themselves any 
complaints of a general character which 
they may have and present a formal 
typewritten report of these complaints 
to the home office officials. Then at 
an early session—following as closely 
as possible upon the complaint meet- 
ing—review these complaints with the 
men, make the necessary change where 
possible, or explain why it cannot be 
made. 


(f) Traveling expenses: No con- 
ference is complete without some 
reference to the very important item 
of overhead cost. It must be done 
tactfully, carefully, and good naturedly. 


(g) Condition of the company: The 
salesmen will be much complimented 
by a frank discussion of the condition 
of the company. The degree to which 
this may be done depends largely upon 
the individual judgment of the officials 
of the company. I believe that high 
class, intelligent salesmen are entitled 
to know something about the inside 
workings of the corporation, its finan- 
cial condition, its profitability, and its 
future hopes and aspirations. 


(h) The returned goods problem: 
If this represents an important factor 
in your business, it surely should be 
covered with the salesmen. Policies 
should be set up and the salesmen 
should be informed of the heavy loss 


that returned goods represents. 

(i) Sales technic: No conference 
can be considered complete without a 
session devoted to the problems of per- 
sonal selling, i.e., what to say and how 
to say it. In the work-a-day job of 
selling men become careless in their 
manner of approach, their conduct, 
and in their sales conversation. There 
is much more to selling than merchan- 
dise and prices, and they should be 
addressed on this subject—preferably 
by an outside speaker. The sales man- 
ager should follow up this by a talk 
on the importance of sales technic as 
applied to his particular line, using, 
wherever possible, actual illustrations 
and examples. 

(j) Getting rid of the stickers: If 
your line is one that has a considerable 
turnover in items, you know what a 
problem it is to get rid of the slow- 
moving items. You can accomplish a 
great deal by devoting a session of the 
convention to this subject assigning 
particular articles to individual sales- 
men in accordance with the possibili- 
ties of their territory. 

(k) Advertising and sales promo- 
tion work: This is a session at which 
the man in charge of advertising pre- 
sents his advertising and sales promo- 
tion plans for the ensuing year— 
developing the reasons behind the cam- 
paign, how it may be used to increase 
business. It should include the prep- 
aration of a portfolio or book for the 
salesmen which shows as dramatically 
as possible the force of the advertising 
with particular relation to its effect in 
sending customers to the dealer's store. 

(1) Collections and credit: If it is 
part of the duty of your salesmen to 
make collections and recommend deal- 
ers for credit, then this subject should 
be covered by the credit man. 


I.G.A. Campaign Sells 
250,000 Cases of Foods 


(Continued from page 23) 


143 prizes totaling $475. The prizes, 
in total or individually, are not very 
large and the monetary take is no Irish 
Sweepstakes, but there is something 
more to it for the winner—a little dis- 
tinction, a bit of pride, a small touch 


of glory. The winner knows he came 
through. There’s something in being 
a winner. 


Rhythm, the sports writers say, wins 
ball games; rhythm, military men say, 
marches armies long distances gladly. 
Rhythm sold to 6,000 grocery stores in 
a single nation merchandised 250,000 
cases of canned foods in 14 days and 
the cash registers tinkled a tune of 
more than $700,000. 
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Organization News 


New Orleans 


The Sales Managers Council of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce last week 
elected Olin Linn, president of the New 
Orleans Motor Co., Inc., as chairman of 
the council to serve for the coming year. 
Other officers chosen at the same time in- 
clude: First vice-chairman, S. L. Drum, 
manager of residential sales, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc.; second vice-chairman, 
Fred E. LeLaurin, associate general agent, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


San Francisco 


“What Advertising Will Offer Sales 
Managers for 1938” was the topic of dis- 
cussion at the December 2 meeting of the 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Association. 
Alex Askenasy, of The Envelope Corp., 
acted as interrogator, and seven outstanding 
West Coast advertising men presented their 
respective views of next year’s advertising 
outlook. 


Rochester 


M. B. Folsom, treasurer, Eastman Kodak 
Co., was guest speaker before the last meet- 
ing of the Sales Managers Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce. The 
subject of his address was ‘‘Business Pros- 
pects for 1938.” 


“How to Get Salesmen” will be the topic 
of discussion at the Forum meeting of the 
Rochester Club on December 17. Four 
specialty goods salesmen will present five- 
minute talks. 


New York 


Dr. Daniel Starch, research counsellor, 
spoke last week before the New York 
chapter of the American Marketing As- 
sociation, at a luncheon meeting held in the 
Advertising Club. The subject of his ad- 


dress was “How Self-Interest Controls 
Business.” 
“How to Get Full Cooperation from 


Your Salesmen” was the topic of a talk 
given by John G. Jones, vice-president, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, before the 
December 7 meeting of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York. 


Chicago 


The Sales Executives Club of Chicago 
recently heard Nathaniel Leverone, presi- 
dent, Automatic Canteen Co., speak on 
“What 1938 Will Expect From the Sales 
Manager.” 


National 

The American Marketing Association will 
hold its. annual four-day meeting at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, December 27-30. Amung the speakers 
who will present papers are Dr. Hugh E 
Agnew, professor, New York University; 
Professor Malcolm P. McNair, Harvard 
University; William H. Ingersoll, Ingersoll, 
Norvell & Babson, Inc.; Wilford White, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Paul Cherington, Market Research 
Corporation of America; John Karol, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System; L. D. H. 
Weld, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; Leo Mc- 
Givena, Briggs & Varley, Inc.; Arthur W. 
Ramsdell, marketing consultant, and Albert 
Haring, Lehigh University. 
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4,386 FEET 


ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES 


TO WALK 


INTO YOUR MARKET FOR YOU 


4,386 feet (some masculine and some feminine) are ready to take 


your questions anywhere in your market for you, and bring back 


information unobtainable in any other way. 


But feet alone—even 4,386 feet—would be futile without the 


‘brains that guide them. With your purpose as the controlling in- 


fluence, this tremendous going-power is so carefully directed, so 
thoroughly unified by the Market Research Corporation of 
America, that it is as if you, yourself, were multiplied, and covered 


the whole United States at once. 


Use this power—and with it you will have the benefits of well- 


planned, thoroughly controlled and carefully analyzed market 


research. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


120 S. La Salle Street, Chicago Rockefeller Center, New York 


Pauline Arnold Paul T. Cherington Percival White 


Gives you guidance in making marketing decisions 
and building sales and advertising plans 
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Sells the 
full line 


\ Trailear display coach sells the 
full line beeause it permits full-line 
display right) at your customers’ 


doors, Buyers inspect samples and 
order in comfort, free from disturb- 
ing store or oflice interruptions, 


We can design and build a Trailear 
display coach that will boost) your 
-ales volume. 


Just tell us the weight and 
size of your products and 
well submit concrete sug- 
gestions, without obligation. 
Write us today. Youll be 
glad vou did. 


TRAILCAR 


Incorporated 
1396 Blashfield Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Life in Akron—or How Ohio 
Families Read or Miss Life 

Last Sunday evening this observer spent 
about 90 minutes perusing the current Life. 
Critically re-examining that process, it ap- 
pears that it was a thorough job, literally, 
cover to cover. Possibly the Sino-Japanese 
posters and history took up more time 
than some other pages, but there were 
other high spots of interest. At any rate, 
it was but a short step from that personal 
process—always a dangerous base for es- 
tablishing general reactions of readers in 
the mass—to the Kenyon & Eckhardt sur- 
vey on the “Status of LIFE Among Akron, 
Ohio, Families,” there to find that as many 
as 40% of the readers interviewed usu- 
ally finish an issue at one sitting—and 
that 80% yo through Life page by page, 
whether at one sitting or by referring to 
it several times. For looking back, that 
seems to be our own reading habit. Ever 
since the appearance of these picture maga- 
zines, the side-line critics have been at top 
form, with reasons why this won't happen 
and that can’t be. And strangely enough, 
critics notwithstanding, circulations con- 
tinue to climb, linage soars, Life lives. 

One thousand six hundred members of 
representative Akron families, divided 
equally among men and women, were inter- 
viewed July 11-17, inclusive. Results of the 
survey established classes of families, by in- 
come and by occupation; ages of individ- 
uals interviewed, family relationships, and 
numbers of people in families. That Life 
has made a good beginning, to put it 
conservatively, is shown by the outright ad- 
mission that 17.1% of those interviewed 
had never heard of Life. The amount of 
reading of borrowed copies, covered by the 
investigators, is rather startling. However, 
these and other points are covered in de- 
tail, and for those interested in a work- 
manlike analysis of magazine reading, the 
survey is recommended. Requests to Roy 
Larsen, Life, 135 East 42nd St., New York. 


Plumbing-Heating Field 
Pictured from 1935 Census 


A picture of the entire plumbing and 
heating industry has recently been compiled 
from the numerous reports on the industry 
in the 1935 Census of Business and pub- 
lished as a 22-page brochure by the Do- 
mestic Engineering Publications. Since the 
Census produced probably the greatest 
array of coordinated figures on the industry, 
this condensed booklet has been widely 
sought after, following publication of the 
data as articles in Domestic Engineering 
and Plumbing and Heating News. The 
three principal divisions of the study cover 
(1) the plumbing and heating industry, 


including dollar volume since 1934, and 
amount of direct-to-you and mail order 
business; (2) the plumbing and _ heating 
contractor, including cost analysis, season 
trend, work by types of building, etc.; (3) 
the plumbing and heating wholesaler, with 
number of firms and sales volume, equip- 
ment carried and sales analysis, and many 
other points. Chart and graph treatment 
of treatment of statistics is employed 
throughout. Manufacturers and their ad- 
vertising agents in this field will find it 
essential material for reference and file. 
Requests to O. T. Carson, Domestic En- 
gineering Publications, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. 


Sportsman Magazine Index 


An annual chart which deserves as fre: 
quent mention in this column is the “Space 
Buyer's Comparative National Magazine 
Index,” published by Hunting & Fishing— 
National Sportsman. Lists all magazines to 
show type page sizes, circulation and rates. 
Rates shown by the line, by pages in black 
and white and color—with cost per 1,000 
readers—also cover and bleed charges. This 
is the third annual chart, giving data as of 
October 1, 1937. Sent on request to J. O. 
Emerson, Hunting G&G Fishinge—National 
Sportsman, 275 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Grit’s Life Story Retold 


One of the interesting tasks which comes 
occasionally to this column is the comment 
on Grit’s market promotional bookets. Al- 
ways in the same trim, colorful cover, al- 
ways models of restrained and condensed 
writing, they make a series which we hap- 
pen to know many executives keep from 
year to year. It is with some reticence, but 
considerable pride, therefore, that we ap- 
proach the current task, entitled “According 
to Lawrence M. Hughes.” Those who read 
Mike Hughes’ article in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S Media column of November 1 will 
quickly recognize the booklet, reprinted in 
full from that issue, and repeating the pho- 
tograph of the remarkable Lamade family 
which has controlled the publication since 
Dietrick Lamade purchased control with 
$250 nearly 55 years ago. The story of 
Grit, its publication formula and circulation 
policy, is a page out of American publish- 
ing history which business that is at all 
national in scope may well pause and take 
stock of. If you missed the article in SM, 
or even if you saw it, better send for the 
reprinted booklet. Requests to Charles 
Lamade, Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 


Farm Market Sales Tips 


Harvest time—money on the barrel head 
for farmers—-cash register activity for deal- 
ers, and manufacturers, and certain media. 
Two market promotion pieces, hot off the 
presses, champion the activity in Michigan 
and Kentucky. Take your choice—or both: 


"Another $200,000,000 Harvest,” a four- 
page folder playing up a 22% increase in 
farm income in Michigan, as compared with 
a national increase of 12%. Shows Michi- 
gan with highest state spendable income, 
among leading farm-income states. And 
points to a way to tap that income through 
judicious advertising. Reguests to Adver- 
tising Department, Michigan Farmer, 1632 
W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 


“Here Is Opportunity,” likewise a four- 
page folder, based on automobile, trade, 
income tax, farm products and _ tobacco 
crop increases in Kentucky. Emphasizes 
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the trade, finance and industrial increases in 
Louisville (itemized for quick reference) ; 
and holds out the bonus of a 56% larger 
tobacco crop than in 1936, to be marketed 
in December and January. Requests to 
Donald McWain, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, Times. 


Grey Agency Reports on 
100 Successful Sales Ideas 
Some months ago this column commented 
on a bulletin containing 100 successful ad- 
vertising, promotional and selling ideas 
published by the Grey Advertising Agency 
of New York. It has just been reported 
that that edition was quickly exhausted, 
and that Grey has now completed a new 
and revised edition, containing a selection 
of the best ideas appearing in “Grey Mat- 
ter,” house organ of the agency, over a 
period of two and one-half years. Each 
idea was successfully used by a well known 
company. Each idea is described with ut- 
most brevity. All 100 ideas can be read 
in 20 minutes. And included in this new 
edition is a check list of 150 basic selling 
and advertising ideas—a mental spark plug 
for sales and advertising executives. “100 
Successful Sales Ideas’ in this new form is 
available to executives of manufacturing 
organizations, on request to the Grey Ad- 


vertising Agency, Inc., 128 West 31st St., 
New York. 


For Better Newspaper Ads 


“Advertising Standards” is a 50-page 
brochure just published by the New York 
Sun, giving advertisers the regulations, and 
suggestions, of that newspaper for the con- 
tent and typographical treatment of copy in 
its columns. While these regulations do 
not apply to all—or for that matter, pos- 
sibly, to many—newspapers, the standards 
set are well worth knowing and following 
in the best advertising practice adopted for 
general newspaper display. Subjects covered 
include the Sun’s regulations for censorship 
of copy, postal regulations, superprinting, 
examples of effective advertising illustra- 
tion, typographical requirements for illus- 
trations, reverse plates, hand letters, figures 
and borders. Copies will be sent on request 
to Edwin S. Friendly, New York Sun, 280 
Broadway, New York. 


Magazine Circulation Chart 


Popular Science Monthly has issued, as 
semi-annually, a comparison of magazine 
circulations for the first six months of 1936 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prise Catalog, 
and brochure, 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


eri OPO SAL S 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


33 W. 42nd St. | 


and 1937. Shows on one sheet, by publica- 
tion groups, the subscription sales, with 
per cent of gain or loss; newsstand sales, 
gain or loss; all other single copy sales, 
gain or loss; and total net paid circulation, 
with gain or loss. A panorama of the pub- 
lishing scene, as it were. Sent on request 
to John Nichols, Popular Science Monthly, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York. 


8th Kansas City Brand Study 
Brand preferences in 1,000 homes in 

Kansas City, Kan., have been surveyed for 

the eighth annual period and are avail- 


able to advertisers interested in the market. 
Thirty-two products, ranging from foods 
and drug sundries through shaving tools and 
electric refrigerators—not including auto- 
mobiles or most toilet goods—are shown in 
a consolidated eight-year survey with actual 
preferences and ranking for each year since 
1930. The survey was conducted for the 
Kansas City Kansan by the Parent-Teacher 
Association, based on personal interviews 
and signed surveys. Some rather startling 
changes and reversals in position are shown 
in some of the brands itemized over the 
period. Sent on request to Knowlton Par- 
ker, Kansas City Kansan, Kansas City, Kan. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


WANTED . EXECUTIVE 
PROMOTION 


SALES 
MANAGER 

One of the country’s largest manufacturers of 
stationery articles requires a first-class experienced | 
executive, thoroughly grounded in selling, super- | 


vising men, merchandising, systematizing records, 
planning campaigns, etc. 
Anyone afraid of the hardest kind of uphill 


werk in keenest competition, and lacking confidence 
to show early tangible results need not apply. Age | 
35 preferred. Recognition in substantial salary | 
certain for right man. Box 571, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 


to $26,000. 


| tive mail-order selling. 


| PHOTO SERVICE, 


individual must finance for moderate cost of his | 


own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. | 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details. | 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A well known furnace manufacturer located in a 


PHOTO AD-CARDS—NEW, NOVEL, EFFEC- 
i Economical and sure-fire 
quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
291 Market St., Hamilton, 


results. Get samples 


Ohio. 


PHOTO OFFSET 


SYNTHETIC TYPE FOR  PASTE-UPS. 
Cuts display type costs down to rock bottom. Many 
modern types available. Write for folder. Fototype, 
625 West Washington, Chicago 


POSITION WANTED 


BUSINESS WILL Bk GOOD IN ‘38 FOUOK 
those who go after it. Ace Sales and Advertsing 
Manager available January Ist. Unusually brilliant 
record. oung. MHard-hitting. Address Box 570, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
york, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC RANGE, WATER HEATER, COM- 


| PLETE KITCHEN SPECIALIST—17 years’ manu- 
| facturer’'s experience contacting jobber, utility and 


| 


dealer. Thorough knowledge market, distribution, 


sales training, promotion; desires connection field or 


small middle western city, seeks a Sales Manager. | 
| 


The job to be filled requires a man who has kept 
abreast of merchandising methods in the heating 
and Air Conditioning fields and knows how to pro- 
duce business through an established dealer organi- | 
zation. He must be capable also of building quickly, 
dealer outlets for new products now in development. 
He will not have an unlimited sales and advertis- 
ing budget, but one which is ample in the light of 
present volume. Write :n full confidence to Box 
568, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y., giving experience and minimum 
salary 


HELP WANTED 


FIVE REPRESENTATIVES SIGNED MORI 
than $200,000 of upper bracket Alexander Film Co 
screen advertising this year. We need more like 
them; mer and women competent to deal with big 
advertisers and agencies. Ground sowed; needs 
more harvesters. More North Eastern representa- 
tion especially desired. Full prospect protection and 
renewal commissions. Most national advertisers 


now cyeing theatre screen medium. Many broad 
campaigns launched. We are medium’s oldest 
largest and most ageressive unit. Leading member 


of General Screen Advertising, Inc. Please outline 
your background fully. Write Alexander Film Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. or branch offices, Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, Ill.; 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS | 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 
Commercial—publicity stills on the movie lots— | 
live house-organ copy—BUSINESS FILMS pro- 
duced. A. B. LAING, established 6 years at | 
3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


inside capacity anywhere. Finest reterences. Apart- 
ment 2-J, 9010—149th Street, Jamaica, N. Y. 


MR. SALES MANAGER 


Here is a young man who could do a real job 
for you. Has hired and handled salesmen. Knows 
advertising and sales promotion thoroughly. Has 
a record of doing difficult jobs well. Pleasant, 
honest and industrious. Location unimportant. Ad- 
dress Box 569, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER. 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
erate cost. If you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
write, without obligations, Dept. G, Craig & 
Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W AREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING 


MIDDLE WEST SMALL LOT DISTRIBUTOR 
We have a unique warehousing set-up especially 
geared to break down and distribute your case or 
carload shipments from Cleveland. Distribution 


| direct to retailers and wholesalers via Parcel Post, 
| Express or Truck, throughout Ohio, Michigan and 


Western New York State. Personalized supervision 
to give you all the advantages of a Branch Office 
at Fractional cost. Address, R. J. Van Stone, 
2000 West 14th Street, Cleveland. Ohio. 
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BY RAY BILL 


LRB PUTS ITS NECK OUT: When the National 
Labor Relations Board served a subpoena on 
Hartley Barclay, editor of Mill & Factory maga- 
zine, said Board really put its neck out. The daily press, 
including many Democratic and pro-Administration papers, 
has been quick to sense a new and significant challenge 
to freedom of the press. Magazines and business papers 
are also having plenty to say. And radio commentators 
like Boake Carter and Lowell Thomas have already spoken 
their piece Indeed, as we go to press, it looks as if 
NLRB—instead of putting a high grade editor on the 
spot with a smearing campaign—has actually started an exit 
the members of its own Board and possibly even 

onceived) for the Board itself. 
y event, we would like to talk briefly about a fellow 
tands high in his profession. Hartley Barclay 


is a much respected member of the National Conference of 


Business Paper Editors of which body the writer is currently 
presiac nt 


lo our direct knowledge he has been entrusted 
with much important confidential information by leaders in 
government and business. We know of no instance where 
such confidences have ever been violated. 

It takes years of conscientious effort to build a reputation 
like that. Yet NLRB subpoenas editor Barclay on a basis 
which in our judgment definitely implies that this distin- 
guished editor “sold out’’ his writings and his publication. 

Naturally, under such circumstances, fellow editors are 
moved to inquire, “What price an editor’s reputation ?”’ 
and to resent such attacks on freedom of the press. 

Out in Madison, Wisconsin, another distinguished busi- 
ness journalist, namely Warren Platt, editor of The Na- 
tional Petroleum News, has just been cleared of conspiracy 
charges for publication of prices current in the oil industry. 
But he was not so exonerated until he had spent many 
thousands of dollars plus many weeks of time away from 
his business to defend himself against ill-founded allega- 
tions. He gets no reimbursement for such material losses, 
the threat to his reputation and that of his magazine or for 
the gray hairs added to his head. 

Neither will Editor Barclay be recompensed for his losses 
and added gray hairs, when in due course he is similarly 
exonerated. But perhaps cases of this kind will fan the 
flames of a new kind of Boston tea party. Meanwhile we 
urge as recommended reading the editorial by Warren Platt 


r ~ 


1 


appearing in the latest issue of Nationa! Petroleum News— 
and the whole series of articles on labor relations by Hartley 
Barclay appearing in recent issues of Mill & Factory. The 
last-mentioned editor has done some masterly reporting of 
what actually went on in places like Wierton, Hershey and 
Flint—stuff it took real courage to collect, write and 
publish. Indeed, Barclay’s actual “‘written record” goes far 
to explain why the great powers of the American press, the 
leaders of American industry and many politicians of in- 
tegrity are joining forces to fight out the Barclay-Mdll 6 
Factory-NLRB battle. In our opinion no finer, more 
courageous spearhead than Barclay, and his immediate spon- 
sors, the Conover-Mast Corp., could be found: hence we 
predict that NLRB has more than met its match. 


* * 


HY NOT CRUSADE FOR STABILIZATION ? 

Labor leaders and the workmen they represent 

want to be sure that individually and collectively 
they get all the traffic will bear. Politicians for vote-getting 
purposes seek to convince labor that they are striving to 
help labor gain these ends. 

Meanwhile, however, the American public is torn be- 
tween its humanly sentimental desire to see everybody made 
richer and happier and the assurance of enough stability in 
business to keep the wheels of our economic life turning. 

The plain fact is—labor and the public are being 
educated by labor leaders and the politicians to expect alto- 
gether too much from business management. Moreover, 
and unfortunately, as this truth becomes increasingly evi- 
dent, there results (1) a greater amount of ill-founded 
feeling against business management; (2) more unjustified, 
bitter feeling as between employers and employes; (3) 
more uncertainties in the business picture; (4) less willing- 
ness on the part of investors to put their capital to work; 
(5) less ambition and enterprise on the part of business 
executives; (6) more legislative attempts to concoct hope- 
less though well meant panaceas; and (7) more business 
recession with consequent effects on employment. 

For the common good, the time has come to shunt or 
postpone reform movements—to thrust labor politics and 
additional farm subsidies into the background—and to con- 
centrate on stabilization of the rules under which business 
can be conducted. 
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AND ITS GREAT TRADING TERRITORY “REGISTER CITY’) 


® The Distribution Depot for New England ®@ 
@ The Greatest Industrial Area in Connecticut @ 
@ A Population of Extreme Diversification @ 
@ A Market of True Buying Power Stability @ 
@ Compact-- Convenient-- Co-operative-- Conclusive @ 
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@ 57 Population Centers—32 Townships 
@ 342,109 Population—81,613 Families 


: Completely and EconomicallyCovered 
neal ee : by One Newspaper—with the Largest 

Z Daily Net Paid Circulation in 
Connecticut. 
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~ The New Daven Register 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit 
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